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AN HEIR OF GOD. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 








Although so poor I cannot claim 
Ar earthly heritage as mine, 
And all unknown to rank and fame, 
I am a prince of royal line. 
An heir of all immortal things, 
What care I for poor, earthly dross? 
My happy soul exultant sings, 
And sees its crown above its cross. 


No king on earth is rich as I; 
No prince is heir to such estate; 
My hope not all earth’s gold can buy; 
And yet I am not grand nor great — 
Only a sinner whois made 
An heir of Heaven, by Christ’s dear blood; 
The world’s poor glories faint and fade, 
And peace breaks on me like a flood. 


Let tempests rise about my way, 
Christ loves me, and my soul is His; 
In His my trusting hand [ lay, 
And lean upon His promises; 
And He will keep me safely through, 
Will answer always when I call; 
It is not much that I can do, 
But I can trust Him all in all. 





RICHARD WAGNER, THE LYRIC 
LAUREATE, 





BY CHAPLAIN W. O. HOLWAY, U.S. N. 





Just now, the interest of all lovers of 
music is centered on the quaint and 
quiet old town of Bayreuth in Bavaria, 
the home of Wagner, and the scene of 
his proudest triamph. Descriptions of 
his queerly-built theatre, painfully un- 
couth in its shape and style of archi- 
tecture, but modeled most perfectly for 
its purpose; of his last and grandest 
composition, the Ring of the Nibelun- 
gen; of the remarkable success of the 
great ‘‘ festival ;” and of the profound 
impression made by it on the musical 
world —all this has been transmitted, 
by electric wire and correspondent’s 
pen, with such fullness of detail, that 
the name of the great composer has be- 
come, within a few weeks, almost a 
household world. To trace the foot- 
prints of a life like his is always stimu- 
lating and instructive. 

Richard Waguer was born in Leip- 
sic, in a house which still bears his 
name, on the 22d of May, 1813. His 
earliest years struck the key-note of his 
maturer life. The struggle with pov- 
erty and hardship and disappointment 
began almost with his first conscious- 
ness. He lost his father while an in- 
fant; and his step-father, a portrait 
painter named Ludwig Geyer, died 
before he had passed the period of 
youth. At the age of thirteen his name 
was enrolled in the Kreuzschule, in 
Dresden, but he gained there no repu- 
tation as a scholar; his imagination 
was too vivid and restless for studious 
application. Still he was far from be- 
ing idle. He tried painting but met 
with no promise of success; then he 
became a playwright, and having ac- 
quired a sufficient smattering of En- 
glish to read Shakespeare, produced a 
most astounding tragedy —in which 
‘‘he murdered forty-two persons in the 
course of his piece} and had to let most 
of them re-appear as ghosts in the last 
acts for want of living characters.” 
Music next wooed him. The perform- 
ance of Weber's Der Freischuelz was 
the first to awaken bis musical crav- 
ings, and Beethoven’s symphonies com- 
pleted the conquest. Thenceforward 
he devoted himself, heart and soul, to 
the study and composition of music. 

At this point the real battle of his life 
began. His peculiar genius soon evolv- 
ed ideas which were deemed to be at va- 
riance with established laws, and every 
attempt which he made to incorporate 
these ideas in musical composition was 
received with derision or contempt. 
Years of toil and failure and biting 
poverty —too painful to dwell upon, 
fell to his lot. Only now and then a 
transient gleam of success brightened 
his path. But his faith in the truth of 
his ideas never faltered, and his was 
the 
“Resolve that through the darkness goes 

right on 


True to its purpose, leaving hope’s dead 
dust 
Reddening with blood-sweat.” 


In 1839 we find him in Paris, with 
two rejected operas on his hands, be- 
friended by no musician save Meyer- 
beer, from whom he had letters of in- 
troduction, and reduced to the verge of 
starvation. A music publisher, one 
Maurice Schlesinger, came to the res- 
cue, and found him employment in 
writing songs and musie for inferior 
parts in the theatre; but the employ- 
ment did not last long. His com posi- 
tions were set aside as beiug too eccen- 
tric and fantastic to suit the popular 
taste. Fora brief season he abandon- 
ed the field to earn his bread by writ- 
ing uovels and critical notes in the 
Gazette Musicale; in this he was suc- 
cessful, but his heart was not in liter- 
ary work. In 1842, his ‘* Rienzi” re- 
ceived tardy recognition at Dresden, 
and, as the result of its exhibition, he 
was appointed Kapellmeister to the 
King of Saxony. Encouraged by this 
success, he devoted himself to the pro- 
ductioa of a work which should espe- 
ially embody his ideas and convictions 
of art, and, in 1845, his Tannhauser 
was completed. It failed, however, to 
win the popular favor, and gained for 
its author only a storm of hostile criti- 
cism. 

His next elaborate work, Lohengrin, 
had scarcely been written, when the 
unhappy composer was exiled from 
Dresden for his ardent political parti- 
sanship in the revolution of 1849. He 
found a refuge in Zurich. Here ten 
years of his life were passed in compar- 
ative quiet, during which he completed 
Lohengrin, and composed the libretto 
and part of the music of the Nibelun- 
gen. Here, too, he won the friendship 
and enthusiastic discipleship of the 
great pianist Liszt, whose daughter he 
married, and by whose zealous advo- 
cacy his operas were presented at Wei- 
mar, and a new school in art formed 
which bore his name. From this time 
his music began to win, slowly but 
surely, a general and widening atten- 
tion. Artists began to study his com- 
positions and believers in his views 
were multiplied. On this side of the 
Atlantic he has found in Mr. Theodore 
Thomas an intelligent and fervent ir- 
terpreter of his music. 

A few years ago Wagner had the 
good fortune to meet with the music- 
loving Louis, King of Bavaria. Since 
then the cloud has risen from his life. 
By the generosity of his royal patron 
he has been allowed to devote himself 
exclusively to his art studies. Every 
facility has been granted to him. A 
beautiful home of pure white marble 
has been built, and furnished in palatial 
style--a haven from his troubled life 
which he has appropriately named 
Wahnfried, ‘* peace of mind.” Recog- 
nition and rest have come, at last. Not 
his 

** A homeless, troubled age, the gray, 

Pale setting of a weary day; 

Too dull his ear for voice of praise, 

Too sadly worn his brow for bays.” 
Some traces of bitterness still remain — 
stamped too deeply by the tedious 
struggle of nearly a half-century of 
unappreciated toil to be lightly effaced, 
but neither mind nor body shows signs 
of abating vigor. 

The noblest monument to his genius 
is the great theatre, the corner-stone of 
which was laid on his fifty-ninth birth- 
day (May 22, 1872), and which, de- 
spite its awkward exterior, is, un- 
doubtedly, the most perfectly-planned 
temple of music in the world. Never 
was a building erected in which every 
detail was made so rigidly subservient 
to the purposes of its construction. No 
superfluous decoration in the audience 
room has been permitted, lest the at- 
tention of the listener should be divert- 
ed for a moment from the exhibition 
itself. On the other hand, the mechan- 
ism for dramatic and scenic effect sur- 
passes in variety and magnificence 
anything heretofore attempted. It is 
impossible, in this hasty sketch, to 
give, even in briefest outline, a de- 
scription of the interior arrangements. 
Some idea may be gained of the size 
and grandeur of the building from the 
following statement: The structure 
has cost over 300,000 thalers; the bill 
for water and gas fixtures and steam 
machinery for the stage, foots up about 
90,000 thalers; the area occupied com- 
prises 6,000 square yards; in the audi- 
torium are 1,350 seats; the stage occu- 
pies half the building, is lighted by 
over 3,000 gas burners, and is elevated 
to a height about twice that of the 
auditorium. The most remarkable 
peculiarity, perhaps, is the locating 
the orchestra room (which has ac- 
commodations for over 100 performers) 
below the stage, and out of sight of the 
audience, thus mellowing the music, 
and adding the charm of an invisible 
cause. 

The echoes of the great ‘‘ festival” 
by which this building was dedicated 
to its uses, and in which was inaugu- 
rated a new era in the lyric art, have 
hardly yet died away. Under his own 
superb leadership, and assisted by the 
choicest artists of Germany, Wagner’s 





grandest composition, the Nibelungen- 


| 








Ring has been successfully given to 
the world. Ten years were spent in 
its elaboration ; and four evenings were 
required for its performance. The 
work is at once too massive and intri- 
cate to be outlined here; it is sufficient 
to say that it consists of a prologue, 
Rheingold, and a trilogy — Walkuere, 
Siegfried and Goellerdaemmerung, and 
the representations of its successive 
parts were attended by the most brill- 
iant audiences ever gathered in Ger- 
many. The emperors of Germany and 
Brazil, the king of Bavaria, the flower 
of the German nobility, Liszt and Gou- 
nod and other leaders in the musical 
world, were among the number that 
graced the triumph of the great com- 
poser. At the banquet given to his 
honor, on the evening of the 18th inst., 
at Bayreuth, a wreath of silver and lau- 
rel was placed upon his brow —a sym- 
bol of the higher coronation which his 
followers accord to him in the realm of 
musical art. 

It is extremely difficult to describe the 
peculiarities of Wagner’s music: With 
bim art is supreme, and he therefore 
never condescends to write an opera to 
suit the voice of an individual singer, 
or the capabilities of a particular thea- 
tre. Both singer and theatre must 
yield to art. It is a great ambition 
with him to found a school of Ger- 
man art. Further, to give effect to 
his artistic conceptions every dramatic 
resource is pressed into service, and 
great stress is placed on orchestration. 
There is, probably, no finer instrument- 
al music in the world than Wagner’s. 
But the music must have a meaning, 
even at the expense of melody and 
rhythm; hence the common complaint 
of the absence of well-defined melodies 
in the new music. Another important 
feature is the substitution of a myth or 
fantasy for the traditional love story, as 
the basis of the plot. 

The question of the propriety of dra- 
matic representation is not here dis- 
cussed; but all will admit that the 
views of the great composer are pro- 
gressive and noble, and that their tri- 
umph will tend to purify rather than 
debase the lyric stage. 

It is impossible to study a life like 
Wagner’s without being impressed 
with those grand qualities of his char- 
acter — faith and purpose. Like other 
great geniuses who have trod a like 
thorny path, no traitor doubt ever 
dimmed his convictions, no rebuff or 
ridicule or failure swerved him from 
his purpose. In clear vision he saw 
the goal, and seemed to gather strength 
in cutting his way through to it. 

** Envy’s harsh berries, and the choking pool 

Of the world’s scorn are the right mother 

milk 

To the tough hearts that pioneer their 

kind, 

And break a pathway to those unknown 

realms 

That in the earth’s broad shadow lie en- 

thralled.” 

Such an example of unbending will 
and resolute purpose is inspiring and 
salutary. 





HISTORIC FACTS FOR THE CEN- 
TENNIAL. 





BY REY. JAMES PORTER, D. D. 





It is generally understood by the 
readers of the HERALD, that it is now 
(July 4th) one bundred years since the 
American colonies declared themselves 
free and independent. Though that decla- 
ration did not make them so, it wasalong 
and strong step toward its achievement. 
It was the inspiring oracle of the seven 
years’ war which followed, and culmi- 
nated in victory, and the establishment 
of a republican, Protestant nation in 
the midst of monarchy and Romanism. 

The providence of God in effecting 
this greatest wonder of the ages is 
worthy of consideration, especially 
during the Centennial celebration, and 
in view of the gigantic and determined 
efforts being made by the Pope and his 
satellites to destroy our liberties and 
subordinate us to their control. Let 
us glance at a few points. 

In the first place it should be remem- 
bered that this country was discovered 
by Catholics, and, for a long time, the 
American coast was controlled by them, 
as South America isto-day. Columbus 
was an inveterate Catholic. Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the sovereigns of Spain, 
and under whose patronage he was ena- 
bled to make his first voyage of discov- 
ery, were of the same faith, as were 
Europeans generally; and they were 
not a little influenced in their contem- 
plated enterprise by religious consider- 
ations. With the devout Isabella these 
were predominant. Columbus had ex- 
hausted himself in Spain to obtain royal 
patronage, and was about to try his 
fortunes in France, when, through the 
intervention of a monk, a former con- 
fessor of Isabella, he was summoned 
into her presence again. Once more 
he rehearsed his strange theory in her 
ears, with little better effect than be- 
fore. She wanted to please him, but 
could not see the way clearly to furnish 
the necessary outfit. Ferdinand, sit- 
ting on her right hand, heard the 
whole, but was cold and skeptical. 

The prospects of the devout and heroic 


Columbus looked dark. But when, 
with a tongue which seemed to be 
touched with the flame of §nspiration, 
he told the queen of his faith and hope 
—a belief that he was ordafmed of God 
to bear the Gospel of J@sus to the 
heathen of unknown landp, and the 
hope that he should bring back to her | 
the glad tidings of pagang$ converted 
to the true faith — her face kindled with 
enthusiasm and beamed with angelic 
benignity. And when he spoke of giv- 
ing to Spain the honors and emolu- 
ments of his anticipated fiscoveries, 
and promised to devote th® profits of 
the enterprise to efforts for the recovery 
of the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
the beautiful quecn was transported 
with joy. She arose quickly from her 
chair, and, stretching forth her clasped 
hands sparkling with jewels, and with 
her soft eyes raised toward jheaven, she 
fervently invoked the ble§sing of Al- 
mighty God upon the persqn and deeds 
of Columbus. The navigator stocd in 
awe, with bowed head,. before the 
seeningly-transfigured sovereign. The 
colder Ferdinand’s soul was warmed, 
and to the uttered benediction he re- 
sponded ‘*Amen.” Isabella assented 
to all of the demands of Columbus, and 
urged him to depart on his great mis- 


sion as speedily as possible (Household 
History, p. 44.). 


In this spirit America was sought. 
On reaching the first discovered land, 
an island of the West Indies, Colum- 
bus, with his officers and crews, knelt, 
kissed the earth, and with tears of joy 
filing their eyes, chanted the Te Deum 
Laudamus, naming the spot San Salva- 
dor — Holy Saviour. In this spirit the 
cross was planted in every place to 
which they came. The same was true 
of the French, Portuguese and other 
popish nations, which afterward took 
possession of South America ard sev- 
eral of the West India islands, entail- 
ing upon them Romanism and slavery, 
which have been their curse ever since. 

But why did they not succeed in 
North America as well Who can 
tell? That they made a vigorous ef- 
fort to do so is established beyond a 
doubt. Not alone for thejgake of con- 
verting the natives, though, strange to 
say, this object occupied a promiuent 
place in all their schemes. Their pri- 
mary object was gold, which they 
vainly imagined to be abundant in the 
country. Next to this they wanted 
slaves to work their plantations at 
home. Many desired the honor and 
emolument of new discoveries, and the 
organization of new colonies. Some 
sought profitable trade with the Indians, 
and others pleasant homes and valua- 
ble possessions. Each new expedition 
was fitted out accordingly. ‘‘ Every- 
thing,” says Bancroft, speaking of De 
Soto’s expedition against Florida, ‘* was 
provided that experience in former in- 
vasions and the cruelty of avarice could 
suggest; chains for captives; 
arms of all kinds then in use, and 
bloodhounds as auxiliaries against the 
feeble natives. ... Religious zeal 
was also united with avarice; there 
were not only cavalry and foot soldiers, 
with all that belongs to warlike array ; 
twelve priests, besides other ecclesias- 
tics, accompanied the expedition. Flor- 
ida was to become Catholic during 
scenes of robbery and carnage. Orna- 
ments, such as are used at the service 
of mass, were carefully provided; ev- 
ery festival was to be kept; every relig- 
ious practice to be observed.” (Vol. 
i., pp. 44,45.) The Indians were to be 
converted to Romanism »y persuasion 
or force, or be murdered on the spot. 
Or they were to be captured, and 
shipped to Cuba or Spain, and sold to 
the planters as slaves. 

At the first, the Indians received 
them reverently and treated them with 
the utmost kindness; but when they 
found them to be thieves, robbers, mur- 
derers and manstealers, they naturally 
became cautious, and defended them- 
selves as best they could. Cruel and 
inhuman as the Indians were, they 
were gentlemen and Christians com- 
pared with the piratical Spanish Ro- 
manists who assumed to convert them. 

But these colonists were not restricted 
to the Indians; they,shad no respect to 
persons, but stole and enslaved men of 
every color and condition, on shipboard 
and on shore. Having abandoned 
Florida in 1549, after fifty-seven years 
of laborious and expensive effort to 
colonize it, it remained unoccupied for 
some thirteen years, when a colony of 
French Protestants, to avoid persecu- 
tion at home, planted themselves on 
the banks of the river May (now called 
St. Johns), and seemed likely to effect 
a permanent settlement. But the Span- 
iards hearing of it, fitted out another 
expedition for Florida under the com- 
mand of the ferocious Pedro Melendez, 
who entered the colony Sept. 4tk, 1565, 
with an overwhelming force. The 
French demanded his name and object. 
‘*T am Melendez of Spain,” he replied, 
‘sent with strict orders from my king 
to gibbet and behead all the Protes- 
tants in these regions. The Frenchman 
who is a Catholic I will spare; every 
heretic shall die.” And the threat was 
carried out to the utmost of his ability, 








ers to the wilderness, and thus escaped 
the fury of their persecutors; but the 
colony was broken up. .The whole 
number of the victims of this cruel 
outrage was said to have been about 
nine hundred. 

Such was the spirit of Romanism 
then, and it is the same to-day. It 
abjures individual liberty of thought 
and conscience, and claims the right 
from God himself to enforce obedience 
to its mandates. It denounces our 
Bible and our religion, and submits to 
our government only because it cannot 
successfully resist it. It is the only 
religious sect in the country that claims 
civil jurisdiction. -.:It nmust rule or per- 
ish. But its Florida enterprise was 2- 
failure, entailing ‘slavery, piracy and 
bloodhounds upon that flowery portion 
of the continent. It doomed it to three 
hundred years of crime and savage 
conflict. It remained in the hands of 
the Spaniards until 1763, when it was 
ceded to England. In 1781 it was par- 
tially conquered by Spain, and two 
years after ceded back. In 1820 it was 
peaceably ceded by Spain to. the United 
States, and was thus opened to Prot- 
estantism, and began to prosper. Ro- 
manism is fatal to civilization, as it is 
false to God and humanity. 





CHAUTAUQUA. 





BY REY. IRA G. BIDWELL. 





A day and a night at Chautauqua; 
and now a little chat with Zion’s HER- 
ALD about it. 

This queer word, which is coming to 
be a kind of household word all over 
the land, means, inthe Indian phrase, 
“‘a foggy, or misty place,” and was 
given to the lake on account of the 
mists which arose from its surface. 
Chautauqua Lake is situated in the 
western corner of New York, 500 miles 
nearer sunset than Boston. The lake 
itself is about 20 miles long, and from 
one to three in width. It is 720 feet 
above the level of Lake Erie, which is 
only 7 miles away, and 1,300 feet above 
The: Atlantic tide-level. The thriving 
city of Jamestown is at its foot, and the 
charming village of Mayville-at its 
head; and between these places three 
or four noisy little steamers rush back 
and forth in the summer season, flirting 
with the numerous pleasure resorts 
along the shores as occasion demands. 

Chautauqua is one of a chain of beau- 
iful inland seas, which, before our next 
centennial year, ought to make Central 
and Western New York as famous as 
any of the old courtry lands. The 
lochs of Scotland, the lakes of England, 
or Killarney, or Switzerland, or Italy, 
are not more beautiful than Seneca and 
Ithaca, Cayuga and Skaneateles. Chau- 
tauqua is more like Lake Geneva than 
any other that I think of now. Mod- 
erate banks, fruitful fields, gently- 
wooded slopes, the beginning of vil- 
lages, numerous farm-houses, and as- 
piring hotels,appear on every side ; and, 
in the midst of these, silvering in the 
sunlight, or wrapped in its misty sheen, 
this water-gem reposes — ‘‘ a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.” It is not 
strange that keen-eyed Methodist 
preachers, scouring this region, should 
fix upon Fairpoint, on the western 
shore, and near the head of the lake, as 
a good spot for a camp-meeting. And 
it is not strange that, after a few years 
of camp-meeting work, the genius of 
Martha’s Vineyard and Round Lake and 
Ocean Grove should supersede the 
camp-meeting with the fashionable, 
Christian summer resort. 

The Chautauqua meeting began as a 
Methodist camp-meeting, and culmi- 
nated (?) in a religious summer resort. 
It is now incorporated, and under the 
control of the National Sunday-school 
Association. It is intended to be truly 
a union meeting; but according to its 
constitution two-thirds of its trustees 
must be members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Erie Conference 
reserving the right of holding a camp- 
meeting yearly upon the grounds if 
they choose to do so. The grove con- 
tains about 80 acres, and is surrounded 
by a fence so as to be under the control 
of its authorities. I am happy to say 
that this meeting honors God by keep- 
ing His holy day. The gates are not 
opened, and the steamboats do not out- 
rage the wishes of the Church by turn- 
ing their quiet Sabbath into a pandemo- 
nium. The chief source of revenue is 
a poll-tax, of 25 cents a day, which is 
collected at the gates as you enter and 
leave the ground. 

Three men seem to be the life of the 
association as a business institution. 
Lewis Miller, esq., of Akron, Ohio, is 
the president of the trustees. Brother 
Miller is an active Sunday-school work- 
er; a man of great wealth and business 
capacity, genial, liberal, and thorough- 
ly devoted, and who throws into this 
enterprise the same vigor and enthusi- 
asm and study that have made him one 
of the merchant princes of America. 
I think his pocket-book is the bottom 
rock of the association. Next comes 
Rev. W. W. Wythe, M. D., who is 
superintendent of the grounds, and who 
is enthusiastically consecrated to the 





though some fled to the ocean and oth- 


and country with the blessing of 
Bible knowledge through this meet- 
ing. He is not aman gone to seed, 
but is in the prime of life, and full 
of intelligent piety and good nat- 
ure. Last, but net least of the trio, is 
Dr. Vincent, who is styled superinten- 
dent of the department of instruction. 
He is the chairman of the meeting, and 
has the absolute control and responsi- 
bility for the selection of speakers and 
arrangement of programme; and he 
is unanimously voted a success, of 
course. 

The meetings for 1876 opened July 
20 and closed Aug. 18. They were di- 
vided into four sections —a scientific 
conference, a temperance convention, 
a Sunday-school assembly,and a Church 
congress. - 

Over all these Dr. Vincent presided, 
while, to assist him, there. was mar- 
shaled a catalogue of distinguished 
names which would put to the blush 
the Boston University Year-book, or 
the Harvard University Board of In- 
struction. Among the lecturers might 
be counted thirty D. D.’s, eight LL. D's, 
three M. D.’s, one 8. T. D. A few or- 
dinary men had a place upon the pro- 
gramme. The character of the lectures 
may be inferred, when it is stated that 
Dr’s Ogden Doremus and son, with 
three tons of apparatus, were present to 
lecture upon light and heat and elec- 
tricity; while such other names as 
Winchell, Simpson, Hodge, Lattimore, 
Burr (Ecce Colum), E. O. Haven, 
Townsend, Deems, Talmage, Vail, 
Miss Willard, Mother Stewart, and a 
cloud of the same ilk, blaze upon the 
programme. 

Shades of Socrates and Plato, Zeno 
and Aristotle! Your sacred groves and 
academical walks are all reproduced 
in the groves of fair Chautauqua. Here 
let me say, and I say it upon my own 
responsibility, without commission or 
thanks from anybody, that this mass of 
learned talk was all taken down by ex- 
pert stenography, and published in the 
Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald, of 
which our old friend, Rev. T. L. Flood, 
is the popular and successful editor. 
For $1 sent to M. Bailey, Jamestown, 
N. Y., full séts of the-paper~can be 
had —a volume of richest reading for 
lessthanasong. Incidental to the lect- 
ure programme was P. P. Bliss, the 
North Carolinians, brass bands, boat- 
ing, fishing, croquet, pianos, cornets, 
illuminated fleets on the lake, fire- 
works, peals of bells, etc., etc. 

But the feature most instructive and 

interesting of all is Dr. Wythe’s repro- 
duction of Palestine, and his object-les- 
son illustrative of Oriental life and 
scenes. A plot of ground two or three 
hundred feet in length, and about one 
hundred in width, has been turned into 
a very correct physical imitation of 
Palestine. The outlines of the Holy 
Land, the principal hills and valleys 
and rivers and cities are accurately 
represented. It seems like reality. It 
is a wonderful miniature Palestine. It 
is the next thing toactual sight. Every 
camp-meeting ought to have its Pales- 
tine Park. I have seen the good land, 
have stood upon Carmel, climbed over 
Lebanon and Hermon, sat by the Sea 
of Galilee, and walked about Jerusa- 
lem, and been made more homesick 
than ever for the actual sight and ex- 
perience. 
The click and clamor of croquet balls 
and players are ever heard about Mount 
Zion. Little boys eat peanuts at the 
foot of Hermon; nevertheless, it is 
worth a journey of a thousand miles to 
go through the length and breadth of 
‘* Palestine Park,” and spy out the lo- 
calities of that holy Jand as there repre- 
sented. 

On the borders of the sacred land is 
an exact copy of an Oriental house, 
with its latticed windows, and flat roof, 
from which the Sunday-school Rabbi 
calls the people to the daily open-air 
lecture upon Palestine. 

A sectional model of the pyramid of 
Ghiza gives the student a good idea of 
the structure of this monument of an- 
tiquity. The Jewish tabernacle is rep- 
resented, on a scale one half of its origi- 
nal size. The tent, the curtains, the 
ark of the covenant, the brazen altar — 
all are to be seen true to life, Such in 
brief is Chautauqua, as Isawit. What 
it will be next year, I suppose the fer- 
tile brain of Dr. Vircent only knows. 
There is nothing like it in the world at 
present, and there never has been. It 
is only eclipsed by the Centennial 
Exhibition of Philadelphia. It is the 
hugest, richest, best piece of religious 
sensationalism that has ever been at- 
tempted. I do not use thatterm in any 
harsh sense, but in a good sense. 

I see great and manifold Christian 
possibilities in such agglomerate re- 
ligious assemblies. I also see dan- 
gers. 

This Chautauqua Assembly, for in- 
stance, is and must be national rather 
than local, as it is now carried on. Just 
how to steer safely between the Scylla 
of national captainship, and the Charyb- 
dis of local patronage and sensitive- 
ness, is a question that will tax the 
brain and the ingenuity of the wisest 





purpose of reaching the whole Church 


and best-natured mao. As a national 


assembly it must have some new and 
startling programme each year, togeth- 
er with a list of speakers whose reputa- 
tion will draw paying crowds of people. 
No given locality, or Conference, or 
city, or set of Churches is under the 
slightest associale obligation to attend 
or support the meeting. The charms 
of the place,and the talents of the speak- 
ers, and the wit and work of the man- 
agers must conquer success. There is 
this danger: Will not such a surfeit of 
intellectual and religious and social 
food make ordinary church tables seem 
poor and tame ? I'think we may safely 
risk this danger, and if this combina- 
tion of brilliance shall make it difficult 
for Sunday-school teachers and for pas- 
tors to be shiftless and lazy, it will bea 
great blessing to the Church and the 
world. Intimations of new and start- 
ling features for next year’s assembly 
are already whispered. The wonderis, 
how, with his weighty Church duties as 
S. S. Secretary, Dr. Vincent can find 
time to organize and carry through 
such an amount of preparation; but 
some men are born to be ‘‘men of 
affairs.” 

These new-fashioned assemblies are 
surely and swiftly killing out the old- 
fashioned district camp-meeting, and 
making all ordinary camp-meetiags ap- 
pear tame and small, but it does no 
good to cry out-—it is water spilled on the 
ground. Thank God for the memories 
of the old historic district camp-meet- 
ing; and God bless the new-fashioned, 
religious, summer resorjt 





FROM OUR EXCHANGES. 

If there ever was a subject that required 
to be looked at without passion, this Indian 
question is the one. Prejudice and passion 
have already cost us more lives and more 
money than we can afford; and it is time 
the country awoke to the fact that the opin= 
ions that have controlled our Indian policy 
are borrowed from the class of men least 
worthy to be heardin the matter. It is ad- 
mitted that the class of whites living on the 
frontier are every whit as cruel, blood- 
thirsty, and untruthful as any Indian. And 
yet these are the men whose testimony is 
accepted concerning the Indian character. 
— Christian at Work. 


Grace is the most subtle of all powers. 
It will gleam through the common-places of 
our days, and give hints of character more 
potent than deeds. It is not the things we 
do that reach the farthest, but the lives we 
live. The secret strength of life, gathered 
from God in silence, as the night gathers 
her dews, and which never may stand forth 
before men in word or work, will give a 
hiding of power better than all its display. 
And this is character, It is God’s strength 
transmuted into thought and life, held back 
from daily worries, but throwing a quieting 
and calming influence over them al]. — Jn- 
terior. 


In fact, the Exhibition is scarcely rightly 
named. It should be called the World’s 
University. Certainly not in this genera- 
tion will America see the like of it again. 
As ashow, it is brilliant; but as an educa- 
tor it is beneficent and elevating. It is worth 
while for every one to pinch somewhere 
else, and come to the Exposition. A dying 
farmer once said to his son: ‘* My son, nev- 
er go in debt; but if ever you do go in debt, 
let it be for manure.” And we say to evy- 
erybody: ‘Never run in debt; but if you 
do, let it be for going to the Exposition and 
taking your wife.” — National Baptist. 


We love to think that religious life is the 
growth of all the faculties, and not a slow 
strangulation of them. As we look at it 
religion no more cramps a man than wings 
do a bird, or fins do a fish. It supplies him 
with propelling power. A Christian man 
should be an active man — active in every 
fibre, vibrating with energy. Great injury 
has been done religion by allowing people 
to regard it as a mild form of slavery, a kind 
of bondage to goodness, in which people 
consented to be tied up that they might not 
burt themselves or others. But there is no 
such religion as this; at least, in the New 
Testament. The gospel Christ taught and 
Paul presched is a gospel of liberty, and not 
of slavery. — Golden Rule. 


A morbid desire for sympatby is no doubt 
at the bottom of half the useless complaints 
in the world. It is sweet to be pitied, and 
the cheapest way to get pity is to tell over 
your troubles. So there are some who are 
forever retailing their afflictions. Some of 
them are real enough. Itis an exceptional 
lot in which there is no crook. Few roses 
bloom which are not set round with briers. 
But in most cases there are compensations, 
unless we wilfully shut our eyes and refuse 
to recognize them. If speech is silvern, 
silence is golden, as regards the inevitable 
vexations, defeats and calamities of life. 
Even Job, with heaps upon heaps of distress- 
ing events to distract him, never really gave 
up till bis three friends opened their mouths 
and tried to comfort him. — Christian at 
Work. 

As the Christian reads the story of Christ’s 
passion, he sees Him standing calm and un- 
moved before the petty persecution of Caia- 
phas’ servants, the inquisition of Pilate, 
the cries of the mob, the taunts of the priest- 
hood. Oh, for a peace, he cries, like the 
Master’s peace; forthe fulfilment in my own 
passion hours of the promise, ‘“‘ My peace I 
give unto you”! Turn back, disciple. Read 
the story of the battle that even in Christ’s 
case preceded the victory, the Gethsemane 
that, in the prayer, “ Thy will, not mine, 
be done,” achieved the peace which nothing 
could disturb. If you want the peace you 
must be willing to fight the battle and win 
the victory. How many have echoed the 
psalmist’s prayer, “Oh that I had wings 
like a dove, that I might fly away and be at 
rest; ” how few have heard the Divine an- 
swer, “ They that wait upon the Lord shall 
moant up with wings as eagles.” We must 
fly, not merely away from trouble, but 





above trouble. — Christian Uniom 
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. MISCELLANEOUS. 


REY, EPAPHRAS KIBBY. 
BY BENJAMIN PITMAN. 


The following sketch of the Rey. E, 
Kibby, much of which was taken from 
his own lips, is an extract from a ** His- 
tory of the Elm (now County) Street 
Charch, in New Bedford, with a notice 
of the introduction of Methodism into 
that region ; with biographical sketches 
of some of its earlier preachers and 
prominent members, male and female; 
by a layman of the County Street 
Church.” 

Mr. Kibby was stationed ‘in Provi- 
dence, R. I., in 1805. There were but 
few Methodists in the place, quite poor, 
and esteemed as of the lower order of 
society. They had no meeting-house, 
and a few meetings were held in a 
school-house, with but small attend- 
ance. He soon fell sick with a fever, 
sent for a physician, but received no 
attention. Soon an entire stranger 
called on him, saying, ‘* You are sick ; 
you must get into my carriage and go 
home with me”—an invitation which 
was gladly accepted; and, although 
very weak, he rode seventeen miles 
over a rough road. Arriving at the 
gentleman’s house, he was met at the 
door by a lady who suddenly turned 
back as he was being helped from the 
carriage. She showed him to a cham- 
ber, and, endeavoring to suppress her 
feelings, said: ‘‘ You are quite unwell, 
but do not give yourself any anxiety. 
You must endeavor to divest your 
mind from your temporal concerns. 
We will look after them; and we have 
already sent for two good physicians 
who will soon be here.” ‘‘ Had she 
been a mother or sister,” adds Mr. 
Kibby, ‘‘she could have shown no 
greater interest in my case.” On leav- 
ing the room to go up stairs, Mr. K. 
overheard the remark, ‘‘ You have 
brought this man here to die.” 

The two physicians soon arrived, a 
senior and a youngerone. He was told 
he would have a run of fever, but that 
they would be able to control it. He 
was provided with a good nurse, while 
the young lady who met him at the 
door was attentive at his chamber by 
night and by day. ‘‘ She was an angel 
of mercy,” adds Mr. K. After remain- 
ing there three weeks, he had nearly 
recovered. For all this attention and 
kindness no compensation would be re- 
ceived by any one. One morning his 
friend said to him, ‘* Come, will you 
tak@ a short journey with me? I am 
going to New Bedford (as at that time 
the head of the river was called) ; it 
will do you good.” It was arranged 
accordingly. They stopped that night 
at a hotel kept by Mr. Haskell. They 
there met with a Mr. Gibson,* who 
gave Mr. K. a letter of introduction to 
Capt. John Hawes, at the head of the 
river. 

We here diverge somewhat, for the 
purpose of introducing the latter gen- 
tleman as one to whom Methodism 
owes a lasting debt of gratitude for his 
zeal, efforts, and ceaseless, unwearied 
labor of love in sustaining the Church 
in that place. He was a gentleman of 
high social position, and was collector 
of the port and district of New Bed- 
ford. In his earlier years he was en- 
gaged in practical navigation, and in 
his commercial pursuits had visited 
most of the great European cities. 
When in London he left his boarding- 
house one Sabbath, with the view of 
finding a place of worship. With that 
intent, as he passed a narrow alley, 
his attention was attracted by the sound 
of vocal music. He found it came 
from a Methodist meeting-house, though 
unknown to him as such, at the time. 
Entering, he listened with attention to 
the word of salvation. To him the 
hour was a most auspicious one; and, 
as a result of the truth there unfolded, 
he was led to seek the salvation of his 
soul. On returning to his lodgings, he 
found that the people with whom he 
had worshiped were termed Methodisis. 
From that time to the close of life, he 
was warmly attached to the denomina- 
tion, though several years elapsed be- 
fore he had an acquaintance with 
them. 

In 1805, he heard that a stranger was 
in the place, who gave his name as E. 
Kibby, and professed to be a Methodist 
preacher. He made immediate ar- 
rangements, and invited him to preach 
in the old Cungregational meeting- 
house, a dilapidated building then va- 
cant, formerly occupied by the learned 
and eccentric Dr. West. The invita- 
tion was accepted and a sermon 
preached which was, probably, the first 
ever delivered in that place by a Meth- 
odist clergyman; although Jesse Lee 
had preached in New Bedford several 
years previous, and Joshua Hall, Jo- 
seph Snelling, Daniel Webb and some 
others had preached at the house of 
Ellis Mendall, a few miles distant on 
the road to Sandwich. 

We now resume the thread of our 
narrative as related by Mr. K. After 
dinner we set off for the head of the 
river, and, on arriving, put up at a 
public house kept by Capt. Dillingham. 
Having taken tea, Mr. K. called on 
Capt. Hawes with his letter of intro- 
duction, in whom he found a cordial 
and fast friend. Capt. H. wished him 
to give an appointment for an evening 
lecture. Mr. K. promised to do so, 
but not then. 

On the next day a masonic lodge was 
to be installed in New Bedford, and in 
the morning the three set off for that 
place, about four miles distant. They 
stopped at Gerrish’s tavern, afterward 








* John Gibson, who had visited New Bedford 
with Joshua Hall. The writer thinks it was the 
same person, and that he afterward became a Bap- 
tist minister, and about 1812 was pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church in Newport, R. I. The 
writer knew him at that time, living in the same 
house. He was a good man; poor, and still work- 
ing some at his trade, shoe-making, in a back room 
of his house, 


kept by Thomas Cole, on the east side 
of Water street, a few rods south of 
Union street, then termed ‘the five 
corners.” The same evening they re- 
turned, leaving their friend behind to 
attend to some personal matter of seek- 
ing a wife. The enterpris@ was a suc- 
cess, he having secured a§ such a Miss 
Smith, who soon became Mrs. Captain 
Bowers, the name of the good Samari- 
tan to whom Mr. K. owed so much. It’ 
occurred to the writer that these three 
could have been no other than Free 
Masons; and, on referring to his friend, 
James Taylor, esq., of New Bedford, 
be searched. the Masonic archives and 
found that a lodge was installed at the 
time and place indicated. 

After having preached one sermon, 
the people seemed pleased, and wished 
him to remain. Soon an invitation from 
the ‘* Precinct committee” was received 
requesting him to preach statedly at 
the Orthodox meeting-house. _The in- 
vitation was accepted, and he went to 
board with William Gordon, father of 
the present William Gordon, senior, of 
this city. He remained through the 
winter of 1805. At the session of the 
New England Conference of 1806, he 
was appointed to the ‘head of the 
river,” but he soon received a letter 
from the Bishop, requesting him to 
come to Boston and take charge of the 
society there, as a division had occurred 
among them relative to the preacher — 
some being for Paul, some for Apollos. 
It was a trying case with him; quite 
an interest had been created in the vil- 
lage; the people found out that he had 
been sent for and came to him, be- 
seeching him not to leavethem. He 
gave much thought and prayer to the 
subject, and finally concluded to go, 
telling the people he would return as 
soon as possible. He then had an in- 
terview with his little flock, telling 
them to hold on, and the next year he 
would return and form them into a 
class, and establish Methodism in the 
place. This seemed to satisfy them in 
part, and he went to Boston and per- 
formed his work. The divisions which 
threatened the destruction of the socie- 
ty were healed, and the next year, 
1807, he returned. 

Now came a trial. Hitherto he had 
not deemed it prudent to run up his 
denominational flag, under the citcum- 
stances in which he was staying with 
them. Methodism in those days was 
something so obnoxious to the Ortho- 
dox in most places, that a rumor of the 
most distant approach of it was suffi- 
cient to create a panic. ‘* What could 
we do? We must wait a little longer, 
and see if Providence would not direct 
our way.” Soon after, while sitting 
at his study window, he saw three men 
coming up a long lane which led from 
the road. He soon recognized them as 
Deacon John Chafee, Deacon Jireh 
Swift, and Mr. Cushman, all members of 
Dr. West’s Church. He invited them 
to his room, and furnished each with a 
pipe, for they were all smokers. After 
some pleasant chat, Deacon Chafee 
said: — 

‘*Mr,. Kibby, we have called to see 
you about forming a Church. The old 
one seems about broken up; we have 
no pastor, and see no probability of 
having one of our own denomination. 
The people seem very much pleased 
with you, and, withal, there is among 
us an increasing attention to the sub- 
ject of religion. It really seems need- 
ful that the people should have a place 
provided for them as a sort of a 
home.” 

In reply, Mr. K. told them he had 
not come to obtrude Methodism upon 
them, but to do them good. 

‘*We do not doubt that,” was their 
reply. ‘As regards yeur Methodist 
doctrine, we agree with it; as to your 
Discipline, we have no fault to find 
with that, and therefore are free to say 
that we think it will advance the cause 
of Christ for you to form a Church 
here; and, furthermore, you may rely 
on our being with you, and assisting you 
in your conference meetings as far a 
circumstances will allow.” . 


This interview relieved the mind of 
Mr. K. of a heavy load, and dispelled 
his fears. 

Shortly after, in 1807, he formed a 
class of eight members, of which Cap- 
tain Hawes was the leader. The meet- 
ing was interesting and converts were 
added. We here behold the early 
planting of the tree of Methodism, 
around which our sires delighted to 
gather, and which has become so state- 
ly in its growth ; its branches spreading 
far and wide, under whose shelter the 
children of many generations are now 
sitting with great delight. What hath 
God wrought! Its vigorous scions are 
springing up all around it; and, though 
the root thereof has waxed old in the 
earth, yet the tender branch thereof 
has not ceased, and, through the scent 
of water, it still buds, and brings forth 
boughs like a plant. 

From that small class of eight mem- 
bers in 1807, within the period of ihree- 
score years, the descendant societies in 
New Bedford alone number nearly rine 
hundred members, irrespective of the 
hundreds elsewhere. It would be 
gratifying to a high degree to pause 
and dwell on the heroic age in which 
that dear old Church, ‘‘the mother of 
us all,” was planted, and repeat the 
stirring scenes of battles fought and 
victories won by these, our noble an- 
cestors. Some other pen may do it. 
At the next Conference in 1808, thirty 
members were reported. He wasagain 
returned, and in 1809 he reported 50 in 
society. He could now be retained no 
longer. 

It would be pleasant to follow him in 
his subsequent appointments, one of 
which was at New Bedford, and to nar- 
rate striking incidents of his ministry, 
but our limits forbid. It may be an 


+ 
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which he was held while at the ‘* head 
of the river,” to state that in fourteen 
months he united thirty-one couples in 
marriage. ‘ 

Some one has remarked that among 
the earlier Methodist preachers of the 


present century, might be found the 


finest, fairest specimens of the true 
Christian gentleman, The observation 
of the writer, asifar as it extends, fully 
confirms this’ statement, $ remem- 
brance of Hedding, Merritt, Pickering, 
Webb, Sias, Peirce, Mudge and oth- 
ers, is of true gentlemen. Kibby was 
eminertly so. In figure tall, erect, 
spare, with a calm, commanding eye, 
and great self-possession, it was not 
easy to place him at a disadvantage. 
As a speaker he was not eloquent, but 
easy in his delivery, and his resources 
seemed to be ever at command. He 
died at Chelsea, Mass., September 8th, 
1864, at the advanced age of 87 years. 





MY FIRST CIRCUIT. 





BY REY. R. W. ALLEN. 





In Stafford, Connecticut, we held 
two meetings—one in the west, and one 
in the east part of the town, near the 
springs, where most of our people re- 
sided. The society in Stafford em- 
braced the principal, leading families 
of the town, families of wealth and in- 
fluence. Well do I remember the 
brothers Solvo and Parly Converse, 
John Bartlett, and brothers Bradley, 
Fosket, Strickland, Harwood, Gay, 
McKenstry and others—noble men, 
generous and true. On the last night 
in 1832, we held a watch-meeting for 
the circuit, at a school-house near the 
springs. Father Lathrop, as he was 
called, before noticed, brother Charles 
Hayward and myself were appointed 
to preach. It was decided that I should 
lead in the exercises, as one of the 
preachers said it was customary for the 
small wheels to go forward, and I 
most heartily subscribed to the ar- 
rangement. It was an extraordinary 
season of spiritual power. 

On the last of January, 1833, the new 
church near the springs was dedicated, 
Rev. Orange Scott, then Presiding El- 
der of Springfield District, preaching 
the dedicatory sermon. The text was 
Deut. xxxii, 2: ‘*My doctrine shall 
drop as the rain,” etc. It was a great 
sermon and produced a deep impres- 
sion. I have heard many men preach, 
but have heard but few, if any, who 
produced such a powerful impression 
on an audience. It was marvelous 
how he would move the multitudes by 
his persuasive eloquence. A revival of 
considerable interest followed the ded- 
icatory exercises, in which a large num- 
ber professed conversion, This was a 
very spirited, enterprising, prosperous 
society. 

Our society in Willington was in the 
north part of the town, which for hard, 
rocky, sterile soil has but few equals in 
New England; and yet the farmers 
lived comfortably and were prosper- 
ous. We worshiped in a school-house. 
Among the prominent, leading mem- 
bers of the Church, were Brother Har- 
vey Bidwell and wife, the parents of 
Rev. I. G. Bidwell of the Western New 
York Conference. About a half mile 
from Brother Bidwell’s, was a family 
by the name of Anderson, who lived in 
the woods. The parents were old, and 
there were a number of children, all 
of whom had reached man and woman- 
hood, and were members of the Church. 
They were fond of having the preach- 
ers visit them, and consequently | 
made this one of my homes. They 
were simple in their habits and plain 
in their mode of living, but were hearty 
and cordial, and the preachers always 
felt at home in their dwelling. They 
were devout and earnest in their relig- 
ion. It was their custom in family 
worship for the father to read a chap- 
ter from the Bible, and then for the 
parents and children to follow in 
prayer. On some of these occasions 
wonderful scenes were witnessed. 
Some would lose their strength, and 
fall lifeless on the floor. One of the 
daughters was an invalid, confined to 
her bed, unable to walk a step; but she 
maintained that if we would pray es- 
pecially for her recovery, she would 
be healed at once. Prayer was offered, 
and she arose, walked into another 
room, apparently well, and, if I recol- 
lect rightly, she continued well for 
some years afterwards. 

On one occasion, a somewhat amus- 
ing incident occurred. One of the sons 
was named Alfred, who was very ear- 
nest and demonstrative in his religious 
exercises. Among other things he had 
the habit of using his fists with great 
force, striking anything before him 
while engaged in prayer. It was re- 
ported on good authority that he had 
broken wood bottoms of chairs in this 
way. At one time he was kneeling be- 
fore an old-fashioned chair with a seat 
made of splits of wood, similar to those 
used for baskets. Between the upper 
and lower splits, a large amount of 


dust had collected. Bringing his fists 


heavily on to the splits which were old 
and worse for wear, they at once yield- 
ed to the blows and the dust began to 
rise ; and while in prayer, his voice ris- 
ing to thunder tones, the splinters from 
the old chair flying in every direction, 
a cloud of dust enveloped his body, 
from the midst of which a volume of 
sound came that was perfectly astound- 
ing. The whole scene, to say the least, 
was exceedingly ludicrous. 

One of the most remarkable charac- 
ters in this society, was an old man by 
the name of Pool, who held an exhort- 
er’s license, and discoursed to the peo- 
ple in the absence of the traveling min- 
isters. His talents were small, but he 
was sincere and pious. But few peo- 
ple came to hear him and this gave 
him great trouble, and, like some oth- 





indication of the public appreciation in 





ers. he was wont to lecture those who 


came, on the neglects of those who did 
not come. For some reason he_pro- 


'fessed great satisfaction with my Ja- 


bors, and insisted on presenting me 
with a pair of new boots of his own 
making, which were a great curiosity. 
They seemed to have been made to 
suit his idea of what they should be, 
rather than to fit any human foot. The 
idea of rights and lefts, as applied to 
boots, had not entered his mind; or, if 
so, he probably thought that such a 
form would be too great conformity to 
the world. They resembled but slight- 
ly any human foot, were altogether too 
large, with heavy soles and huge heels, 
and to wear them required a large 
amount of strength. Having no oth- 
ers, [ did the best I could with them, 
but it seemed they never would wear 
out. I wish I had preserved them — 
they would doubtless now be interest- 
ing to look at as boots actually worn 
by a Methodist minister forty-four 
years ago. 

The Conference year passed — it was 
a prosperous one — preachers and peo- 
ple had labored together in love; and 
the last Quarterly Meeting was held in 
Tolland, at which I was recommended 
to the traveling connection. Forty- 
four years have passed, and in looking 
over them in the Methodist Church, I 
can but exclaim, ‘“‘ what has God 
wrought!” ‘Thus ends what I have to 
say of My First Circuit. 





THOSE *‘ PIOUS NUISANCES.” 





BY REY. G. A. MCLAUGHLIN, 





We have read with surprise, in the 
HERALD of July 13th, an article enti- 
tled ‘‘Pious Nuisances,” by Dr. Jasper. 
Justice demands that the mistakes 
there'n made should be noticed, not 
only for the sake of a worthy organiza- 
tion, but also for the promotion of 
Christ’s cause in our State of New 
Hampshire. 

It is not, perhaps, understood by 
some, that numerous Churches of all 
evangelical denominations throughout 
the State, send delegates to meetin a 
joint convention under the name of ‘a 
Convention of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and the Churches of 
New Hampshire.” This convention 
meets yearly, to choose a committee to 
canvass the State for Christian labor, 
and, also, raises money to defray the 
traveling expenses of said committee. 
Therefore, instead of receiving no “ in- 
vitation,” as is stated, they are the au- 
thorized agents of the Y. M.C. Asso- 
ciation and the Churches of New 
Hampshire, for the performance of 
evangelical labor. More than this, at 
the said convention invitations are ex- 
tended by delegates, or other responsi- 
ble parties, for their aid in the different 
towns; so that, instead of receiving no 
call, they are sent and supported by a 
majority of the Churches. 

We have heard of a command once 
given, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
Itis believed that this command was 
given, not to eleven men of nineteen 
hundred years ago, but to allin every 
age of the world who have become the 
followers of Jesus Christ. It has been 
a growing conviction for years, which 
has ripened into a fact, that, if this world 
is ever converted to God, the laity are 
to be the great evangeliziny power. 
Now if they desire to prophesy, if their 
hearts are constrained by the love of 
Christ, as we know many of them are, 
why oppose them with prejudice before 
we clearly understand their plans and 
object? The writer says, ‘‘ we also 
dislike to encourage roaming and hab- 
its of indolence.” Now we know and 
could refer to several prominent busi- 
ness men of New Hampshire, who fear 
God too much to be indolent, who give 
not only their time, when it can be 
snatched from business, but also send 
their dollars to promote this phase of 
Christian labor; and in so doing have 
seen multitudes saved. 

We understand by a public nuisance 
something that annoys a community, 
and by a private nuisance something 
that annoys an individual; so we sup- 
pose ‘‘Pious Nuisances” to be people 
who have annoyed communities or in- 
dividuals. A faithful minister of God 
is a terrible nuisance to a wicked com- 
munity, and to a half-alive, half-dead 
Church ; and if it makes men nuisances 
to tell others their duty to God and to 
their fellows, then we will admit that 
the Y. M.C. Association have been a 
great nuisance. ‘‘They come to time but 
leave no record,” it is said. ‘‘ They 
print and circulate the fullest testimo- 
nials from A, B, C, and so, and so, that 
very much good resulted from the visi- 
tation. These testimonials are very 
important, as they are usually the only 
evidence in the case.” 

We have the reports of the execu- 
tive committee for the last two years. 
In these reports we find ‘‘testimonials” 
from nearly every town visited, and, 
in nearly every case signed by pastors 
of Churches. Now if these pastors can 
be believed, if they really tell the 
truth, these ‘‘ testimonials” are very en- 
couraging. Having ourselves enjoyed 
the privilege of being one of these so- 
called ‘‘ Pious Nuisances,” we had 
supposed we were doing God's service. 
Far from indolence constant duty was 
found to be very laborious. We can 
state for the glory of God that in that 
one year great results were accemplish- 
ed. It was the privilege of this com- 
mittee to witness, in the campaign of 
1874 -75, more than three hundred souls 
seeking Christ in the State of New 
Hampshire, as the direct result of their 
tmmediate labors. More than that, in 
nearly thirty towns of this State revi- 
vals of religion sprang up immediately 
after the departure of the Y. M. C. As- 
sociation, which the pastors of the 





Churches (as competent to judge as 





any one), attribute to God under the 
labors of the Association. Further, as an 
indirect result, it brought together in 
harmony different denominations, and 
showed them how they could work to- 
gether. 

We remember that some jealous dis- 
ciples once came to Christ. saying, 
‘Master, we saw one casting out dev- 
ils in Thy name, and we forbade him 
beeause he followed not us.”. But Jesus 
said, ** Forbid him not; for there” is no 
man which shall doa miracle in My 
name, that can lightly speak evil of 
Me.” As was quoted in the article on 
‘¢ Pious Nuisances,” ‘ by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” So let us look at 
the fruit and be just. 








HOW OLD IS THE DEVIL?! 





BY AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 





In the HerAcp of August 3d, and in 
the Christian Advocate of August 10, 
copied from the HERALD, I find the fol- 
lowing : — 

‘*The acute and quick-witted Rev. 
Lemuel Haynes,of Vermont, well-known 
years ago throughout New England — 
a very plain, out-spoken preacher of the 
truth — was once saucily accosted by 
an impudent trifler with the question, 
‘Mr. Haynes, how old do you suppose 
the devil is?’ ‘ Youmust keep your 
own family record,’ was the immediate 
response, which very effectually pun- 
ished the impertinence.” 

Now, whether this retort to ‘an im- 
pudent trifler ” was originally given by 
Mr. Haynes or not, the writer is not 
able to state; but there is, probably, a 
mistake in the name and place of its oc- 
currence. The credit, it is believed, 
belongs to Rev. H. H. Hartwell, for- 
merly of the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence. The facts in the case are nearly 
as follows: There lived, some years 
since, in the vicinity of North Haverhill, 
N. H., a notable and leading man of an 
infidel club, a notorious scoffer at the 
Christian religion and at Christian peo- 
ple, by the name of Josiah Wilson, fa- 
miliarly known as ‘** Old Sie,” who one 
day was sitting in the post-office, with 
several others, when it was announced 
that Hartwell, the new Methodist 
preacher, was coming in; when ‘ Old 
Sie” replied, ‘‘ I'll have some fun with 
him, at his expense,” or something 
equivalent to that. He was told he 
would find the young minister more 
than a match for him, but he, neverthe- 
less, persisted in his purpose. On 
Brother H., entering the post-office the 
infidel accosted him thus: 

‘* Mr. Hartwell, is it?” who gave a 
suitable reply. Said he, 

‘*T have a question to ask you, on 
your theology, if you have no objec. 
tion.” 

Brother H. responded, ‘‘I have no 
objection to your asking me a civil 
question.” 

Then said ‘‘ Old Sie,” ‘* Will you tell 
me how old the devil is?” 

To which Mr. H. quickly replied, 
** "ll thank you, sir, to keep your own 
family records! ” 

The chagrin of ‘*Old Sie,” and the 
merriment of the company, may be 
readily imagined. The writer was the 
immediate successor of Brother H. in 
that station, and the story being then 
fresh in the minds of all, was oft re- 
peated there, and continues to be to this 
day. 

Capital as was this retort, there was 
another of some years since, not, per- 
haps, inferior to it, not with reference 
to the age, but pertaining to the per- 
sonal appearance of his satanic majesty. 
Alocal preacher by the name of George 
W. Bryant, then residing in the south 
part of the State, was of a large, athlet- 
ic frame and not especially handsome, 
and somewhat uncouth in personal ap- 
pearance when roughly dressed, as he 
frequently allowed himself to be. But 
he was a man, nevertheless, of quick 
thought and ready wit, as the sequel 
will show. One day, being present at 
the raising of a building where quite a 
company were gathered together, and 
having done largely his part of the hard 
lifting, ete., aad perspiring freely, he 
was, taking him all and all, rather of a 
rough specimen of the clerical profes- 
sion. The raising having been accom- 
plished, and the company loitering a 
little, a most miserable looking, scoffing 
and hateful appearing old rum-bloat 
came up to him, and sneeringly asked 
him, 

** Which do you think looks the worst, 
you or the devil 2?” 

As quick as thought, Brother B. 
stepped to his side and instantly appeal- 
ing to the company, said, 

‘*T will leave it to the company.” 

The company’s verdict was, that ‘‘a 
fool had been answered according to 
his folly.” 





PRAYERS — LONG AND SHORT. 

The Rev. Mr. Birchard, of the Pres- 
byterian Church, an eccentric revivalist 
of some years since, used to get exceed- 
ingly disgusted with the long, tedious 
and formal prayers which he was com- 
pelled often to hear, in his revival meet- 
ings. Those who offered them used to 
get, sometimes from him, some very 
sharp rebukes. The writer once heard 
him rebuke them nearly as follows: 
** Some pray just as if they didn’t mean 
anything by it. They compliment the 
Lord with a great many titles, and go 
all over the world, and pray for every- 
thing and hit nothing. Now I want you 
should pray just as the Methodists do. 
They have got all beforeus. Get right 
down and pray right up. Pray for 
what you want and then stop.” Now, 
whether the Methodists deserved that 
compliment, may be thought to be a 
matter of doubt; but the rebuke was 
timely and needful. Of course, a prayer 
in the family, in public or social wor- 
ship, should never be long or tedious; 
but its special brevity must depend 
largely upon the spiritual condition of 


the petitioner, and the time, place and 
circumstances under which it is offered. 
There are extremes in the brevity of 
prayers, under certain circumstances, 
as well asin their length, as the follow- 
ing ciretimstances will plainly illus- 
trate, 

In a certain protracted meeting, of 
another denomination, the minister who 
conducted it was greatly inclined to dic- 
tate to those who took part in the exer- 
Cises, as to the particular manner of 
their praying and speaking. Among 
these was the eccentric Brother Wooley, 
a Methodist preacher of some »years 
since, who had become tired of what he 
regarded an unreasonable dictation. 
While certain requests for prayers were 
being presented, among others, an old 
lady presented her case: ‘‘ I used,” said 
she, ‘‘ to have a hope, but I have lost it, 
and I want you to pray for me that I 
may have it renewed.” Said the leader, 
‘*« Brother Wooley, pray for this woman, 
and pray shori!” No sooner said than 
done. Brother W. dropped on to his 
knees and said, ‘*O, Lord, Grandma 
has lost her hope, and wants it renewed, 
Grant it for Christ’s sake, amen! ” 

Whether ‘‘ Grandma” * got her hope 
renewed ” under that prayer, or wheth- 
er it met the wishes of his spiritual dic- 
tator, or whether the prayer reached 
heaven, we do not know, but one thing 
is self-evident, he prayed short.” 

New Hampshire. OCCASIONAL. 





HOW THE ENGINEER ‘*‘ LET HER 

OUT A LITTLE” AS HE PRAYED. 

Not long ago, an engineer brought 
his train to a stand at a little Massacha- 
setts village where the passengers had 
five minutes for lunch. A lady came 
along the platform and said, ‘* The con- 
ductor tells me the train at the junction 
in P leaves fifteen minutes before 
our arrival. It is Saturday night; that 
is the last train. I have a very sick 
child in the car, and no money fox a ho- 
tel, and none for a private conveyance 
for the long, long journey into the coun- 
try. What shall I do?” 

** Well,” said the engineer, ‘‘ I wish 
I could tell you.” 

‘* Would it be possible for you to 
hurry a little?” said the anxious, tearful 
mother. 

‘*No, madam, I have the time table, 
and the rules say I must run by it.” 

She turned sorrowfully away, leaving 
the bronzed face of the engineer wet 
with tears. Presently she returned and 
said, ‘* Are you a Christian ?” 

‘*T trust I am,” was the reply. 

‘* Will you pray with me that the 
Lord may, in some way, delay the train 
at the junction ? ” 

‘* Why, yes, I will pray with you, but 
I have not much faith.” 

Just then the conductor cried, ‘* All 
aboard!” The poor woman hurried 
back to her deformed and sick child, 
and away went the train climbing the 
grade. 

** Somehow,” said the engineer, ‘‘ ev- 
erything worked to a charm. As [I 
prayed, I couldn’t help letting my en- 
gine out just a little. We hardly stopped 
at the first station, people got on and 
off with wonderful alacrity, the conduc- 
tor’s lantern in the air in a half minute 
and then away again. Once over the 
summit it was dreadful easy to give her 
a little more, and then a little more, as 
I prayed, till she seemed to shoot 
through the air like an arrow. Some- 
how I couldn’t hold her, knowing I had 
the road, and so we dashed up to the 
junction six minutes ahead of time.” 

There stood the other train, and the 
conductor with his lartern on his arm. 
‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ will you tell me 
what I am waiting here for? Somehuw 
I felt I must wait your coming to-night, 
but I don’t know why.” ‘I guess,” 
said the brother conductor, ‘‘it is for 
this woman, with her sick and deformed 
child, dreadfully anxious to get home 
this Saturday night.” But the man on 
the engine and the grateful mother 
think they can tell why the train waited. 
— Watchman. 








Nothing can be love to God which 
does not shape itself into obedience. 





Our Book Cable. 


THE NEW ENGLANDER for July opens 
with a suggestive article upon the ‘* Educa- 
tional Force of Mathematics,” by Dr. Henry 
A. Nelson, in which tbe writer strenvously 
argues the advantage of these studies for the 
cultivation of the reasoning faculties; singu- 
larly enougb, for the development of the 
powers of imagination; and, what might be 
even less thought to be one of its functions, 
asa means of moral culture. The matter 
may be somewhat over done, but it is well 
done. Prof. John Avery, of lowa College, 
presents a very good summary of some of the 
chief European treatises upon India,arranged 
under proper topics, such as “‘ Physical and 
Political Geography,” “‘ Ethnology,” “ Lan- 
guages,” “Literature,” “Religions,” “‘Philos- 
ophy,” ‘“ Caste,” “‘ Manners and Customs,” 
“ Missions,” ete. The paper will aid in 
choosing works for the Oriental shelves of 
publie libraries, for a scholar in the litera- 
ture of the East, and for those preparing for 
missionary labor in India, Mr. Lyell Adams 
gives a philosophical paper, illustrated by a 
review of Condillac’s principle of identity, 
showing its relation to certain modern theo- 
ries. Prof. Cooper, of Rutgers College, 
writes upon “The Eleusinian Mysteries.” 
Theodore Bacon copies and comments upon 
certain records of “The Old Dominion,” in 
which he makes the extraordinary state- 
ment that John Wesley was about leaving 
Virginia (in 1737), *‘to organize the strongest 
priestly order since Loyola, while always 
disavowing authority to confer orders upon 
any. John Wesley, whose devoted asceii- 
cism seems never to bave saved him, to the 
end of his four-score years aad eight, from 
the wretchedest relations with women, was 
flying with his brother Charles from indict- 
ments by the grand jury and civil damages, 
having, it seems, thought too well of women 
who were bad, and spoken too ill of women 
who were good.” All of which makes a 
nicely-turned sentence with a striking an- 
tithesis, but shows only too evidently that the 
writer has not read “ The Living Wesley,” 





the last and best,philosophical and interesting 


monogram, by Dr. Rigg swith Joby Wesley 
as its subject. Prof. Samuel Porter, of the 
Deaf Mute College, Washington, D. C., has 
an interesting paper upon Nature as related 
to Language — * Logos and Cosmos.” Prof. 
E. Fisk, of Chicago, writes upon ‘“ The 
Unity of the Professions,” G. W. Green 
upon “ College Athletics,” and Dr. Roy, of 
the same city, upon “‘' The Home Missionary 
Work of the Calvinistie Churches during 
the last Half Century.” 

THE BAPTIST QUARTERLY concludes an 
elaborate sketch of the life and labors of Dr, 
John Clark. We noticed last week the ad- 
mirable paper of Prof, Lincoln, which is the 
second in the July number, upon “ Unita- 
rianism in New England,’ and which has 
been published in a Separate form. Rev. Mr. 
Wighintan, of Taunton, gives an original 
verbal interpretation of Messiah. Dr. Chap- 
lin gives an interesting sketch of the life of 
James Cudworth, with not a very compli- 
mentary showing of the grace of charity and 
liberality on the part of the Massachusetts 
and Plymouth ministers. We commend the 
paper to the tender mercies of Dr. Dexter, 
Dr. Stearns, df Newton Centre, has an able 
exposition of Daniel ii, 40-43, involving the 
fourth Kingdom in Daniel’s vision. The re- 
sult of his study is given in the last sentence, 
*“*The Book of Daniel is the Apocalypse of 
Judaism, as the Revelation is the Apoca- 
lypse of Christianity.” Rev. C. E. Barrows, 
of Newport, gives a good-tempered and 
thoughtful review of Dr. Dexter’s Roger 
Williams. Prof. Whittemore, of Rochester, 
translates a paper of Dr. Kabnis, giving a 
retrospect of the life of Tischendorf. Rev. 
J. N. Folwell writes upon tke relation of 
prayer to the healing of the sick. 

In the September ATLANTIC, Edward 
Wheelwright gives very entertaining rem- 
iniscences of the late Jean Francois Millet, 
W.D. Howells a laughable love scene ina 
parlor car, Charles Dudley Warner a very 
realistic picture of the holy places in Jeru- 
salem, Fanny Kemble ber interesting but 
extended gossip, Albert F. Webster tells a 
good story with a moral, and the continued 
tales are advanced. The book notices are 
excellent, and the chapter upon colleges for 
women a little severe, but suggestive. 

THE BRITISH QUARTELY for July, pub- 
lished by the Leonard Scott Publishing 
House, bas papers upon “ The Illyrian Em- 
perors and their Land,” “ The Unseen Uni- 
verse,” “The Revolution end Catholicism,” 
“ The Independence and Integrity of the Ot- 
toman Empire,” “‘ Drunkenness and Pro- 
posed Remedies,” ® Cycles in Trade,” ‘* Po- 
litical Career of Mr. Disraeli,’ and ** Con- 
temporary Literature.” 


HARPERS’ MONTHLY for September has a 
handsomely illustrated paper upon “ Life at 
Long Branch,” by Olive Logan, a good sum- 
mary of the work of Prof. Griflis—‘‘ The 
Mikado’s Empire,” with some of the most 
striking illustrations, and a pleasant sketch 
of Eton College, with characteristic cuts. 
George Elliott’s great novel of Deronda be- 
gins to work out and off some of its charac- 
ters, and to foreshadow its ccnsummation. 
J.T. Trowbridge has a good domestic poem, 
** Tom’s Come Home; ” and the full average 
of short stories, with the continued love tale 
by the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” fill up the number. 


SCRIBNER for September opens with a 
fairy tale of the Hartz Mountains, Charles 
D. Robinson gives a good paper upon insan- 
ity and its treatment, with engravings of 
several of the luter hospitals built in this 
country. We noticed last week Prof. Rice’s 
paper upon Wesleyan University. Henry 
Jumes, Jr. contributes quite a fresh Ghost 
Story, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps a story 
that will vie in terrible realistic horror with 
the Ancient Mariner. Augustus Blauvelt 
writes bitterly upon Protestant Vaticanism, 
all because Prof. Hopkins’ views of the Sab- 
bath and his own of modern scepticism have 
been severely criticised by the religious 
press. The special feature of his paper is its 
denunciation of the Old Testament Script- 
ures as arule of life and faith. Story and 
verse, and editorial miscellany make up the 
additional crowded pages of this interesting 
magaziue. 

THE CATHOLIC WORLD for September 
opens with a paper giving the progress of 
religious tolerance in this country, especial- 
ly in reference to Roman Catholics and their 
forms of worship. The second paper is an 
exceedingly warm and quite entertaining 
description of Assici, its scenery and its 
saint—the head of the Franciscans. “ A 
Journey to the Land of Milliards” is a vig- 
orous review of « volume of German travels 
by a French writer, setting forth the evils 
that have followed fast in the train of the 
money obtained from conquered France. One 
Hundred Years ago presents a fine picture of 
the loyalty of certain New Jersey and Mary- 
land Catholics, and some remarkable stories 
of tory Methodists of Whom we were never 
so unphappy as to have heard before. An 
argument in favor of auricular confession is 
quite strongly urged in review of a charge 
of Bishop Atkinson of North Carolina to his 
clergy against it. ‘‘ A Day among the Kiowas 
and Camanches ” is quite entertaining. The 
paper on ‘*The Prisoner of Chillon” is a dog- 
matic assertion that his imprisonment was 
simply the well-deserved penalty of a vicious 
life, which shows how differently history 
reads when written by different pens. 

LIPPINCOTT continues its illustrated de- 
scription of the Exposition, and follows it 
with a pictured sketch of Lapland. A story 
is given from the Russian, entitled ** The 
Queen of Spades.” Lady Barker’s valuable 
letters from South Africa are continued. 
The third paper upon the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland presents its industries. The coz- 
tinued stories are advanced, and the usual 
miscellany fills the handsome pages of this 
fine montbly. 


APPLETON’S MAGAZINE opens. with 2 
good medley of pictures and letter-pres-, 
describing the pleasure resorts. ‘Los Ange- 
los,” by Albert F. Webster, “Six and Seven- 
ty-six,” by W. C. Richards, “‘ The Great 
Buffalo Pot-hunt,” by H. M. Robinson, 
“Charleston Retaken Dec. 14, 1782,” by Pau! 
H. Hayne, “ Living and Dead Cities of the 
Zuyder Zee,” *‘ The Tub and the Portent,” 
* A Bit of Old Venice,” with continued aud 
fresh short stories and abundant miscellany, 
make a very eatertaining number. 

THE IRON TRAIL; A Sketch by A.C. 
Wheeler, is a whimsical and entertaining de- 
scription of the sights and scenes along the 
line of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Rail Road, with profuse and abundant illus 
trations. F. B. Patterson, New York, pu- 
lisher. 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. bave issue! 
two text-books which seem to offer speci! 
claims to the attention of practical educators. 
We shall hand them to an expert and report 
his decision. 

I, ELEMENTS OF LATIN GRAMMAR, ‘2? 
connection with a Systematic and Progres- 
sive Latin Reader, by Gustavus Fischer, 
LL.D. 

II. ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
by S. W. Whitney, A. M. 

Rey. E. Davies has compiled and publisbe I 
an excellent little volume, entitled ‘* Gems 
and Pearls.” It is made up of well-selected 
illustrations of Christian life and character, 
particularly adapted to interest and instruct 
the young. It will afford good illustrations 





for sermons for children. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


The Religious Book Society of Lon- 
don has sold 2,000,000 copies of Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress within a few 
years. 

The Evangelical Society of Germany 
is now holding a series of popular Chris- 
tian meetings in the towns in the north- 
ern part of the Empire. 

The Established Church, Scotland, 
has sent a missionary to the Jews at 
Beyrout, Syria. D. O. Mananski, of 
Hamilton, Scotland, has bequeathed 
$10,000 for the conversion of the Jews. 

The First Congregational Church in 
West Meriden, Conn., is erecting a 
new church edifice at a cost of $150,000. 

The Indian Government has given a 
grant of 12,000 rupees to the fund for a 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at Allaha- 
bad. 

One hundred and _ seventy persons 
have joined the Congregational Church 
in Washington, D. C., during the past 
six months. 

Mr. Moody says he never saw an in- 
fidel that wanted to live in a country 
where there were no Christians and no 
Bibles. 

Two Jews have been elected to the 
Italian Senate. A few years ago the 
Jews had no political rights in Italy; 
now every right that pertains to citi- 
zensbip is theirs. 

The Oid Swedes Ckurch of Philadel- 
phia has celebrated its one hundred 
and seventy-sixth anniversary. The 
Swedes first came to Delaware in 1634. 

The number of Christian ministers of 
all denominations in the United States, 
is said to be 43,866. In England and 
Wales the number is 31,942. 

The United Presbyterians have re- 
moved their freedmen’s school from 
Nashville to Knoxville, Tenn. The re- 
ceipts for the work among freedmen, 
last year, were over $12,388.80. 

The death is announced of the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Nisbet, for many years a suc- 
cessful missionary of the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church in the Samoan Islands. 
In the year 1844 he established the Sa- 
moan Missionary Seminary, which has 
sent out 600 native agents to do Chris- 
tian work. 

Dr. Fallows, the new Reformed 
Episcopal Church Bishop, has had let- 
ters from fifteen to twenty towns in II- 
linois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Missouri, all pleading for the establish- 
ment of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
in their limits. 

The North Congregational Church of 
New Bedford calls Rev. A. H. Heath, 
of Providence, R. I., a Freewill Baptist 
minister whose sympathies draw him 


towards the Congregationalists. The 
calling Church is Dr. Quint’s late 
charge. 


There are now about sixty Congrega- 
tional houses of worship in the State of 
Kansas, which have been built at a cost 
of over $200,000, and are most of them 
free from debt. Revivals of religion 
have been enjoyed by many of these 
Churches, and over two thousand souls 
have been converted through their 
agency. 

There is, in India, a community of 
Jews called Beni-Israel. Their ances- 
tors settled in India 900 or 1,000 years 
ago. They wear the costume, use the 
language, and conform to the social 
habits and manners of the Hindus, but 
preserve the Jewish religion. They 
strictly observe the Sabbath, abstain 
from unclean fish or flesh, and observe 
the great feasts. Few of them are well 
versed in the Hebrew, but they have 
several books in the Marathi. 

The Baptists enter the Centennial 
year with 21,255 churches, 1,815,300 
members, 13,117 ministers, 9 theologi- 
cal seminaries, 33 colleges; with a 
property in churches, schools and en- 
dowment funds amounting to $75,000,- 
000; with home mission societies ex- 
pending yearly $280,000, and support- 
ing 500 missionaries; foreign mission- 
ary societies expending $300,000 year- 
ly and supporting 123 missionaries and 
932 native preachers; with publication 
societies doing a business of $310,000, 
and Sabbath-school, missionary and 
colporteur work of $100,000. 


Selah Merrill writes to the London 
Atheneum concerning bis explorations 
in Palestine. He says that a fact gen- 
erally overlooked by explorers in this 
quarter is the custom of building cities 
on mounds or ‘‘ tels,” either natural or 
artificial. It is useless to look for the 
site of an ancient Hebrew city upon 
low-lying or flat land. He is convine- 
ed that the sites of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah are not covered by the waters of 
the Dead Sea. There is nothing in the 
Scriptures to warrant such a conclu- 
sion, and he regards it ae quite likely 
that the mounds upon which they stood 
Were afterwards used for building oth- 
er cities. — Traveller. 


Definition of Bible Terms. — A day’s 
journey was thirty-three and one-fifth 
miles. A Sabbath day’s journey was 
about an English mile. A cubic is 
twenty-two inches, nearly. A hand’s 
breadth is equal to three and five-eighths 
inches. A finger’s breadth ‘is equal to 
one inch. A shekel of silver was about 
fifty eents. A shekel of gold was $8.09. 
A talent of silver was $538.32. A tal- 
ent of gold was $13,809. A piece of 
Silver, or a penny, was thirteen cents. 
A farthing was three cents. A mite 
Was less than a quarter of a cent. A 
gerah was one cent. An epha, or bath, 
Contains seven gallons and five pints. 
A bin was one gallon and two pints. 
A firkin was seven pints. An omer 
Was six pints. A bath was three pecks 
and three pints. — Selected. 


Jerusalem does not contain more 
than 8,000 or 9,000 Jews; there are 
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there are scarcely any in Italy and 
Spain. In Great Britain they are in 
the proportion of 1 in 1,000; in France 
4 in 1000, owing to the large numbers, 
in the German provinces; in Switzer- 
land, 7,087 Jews in over 2,500,000 pop- 
ulation ; in Germany, including Alsace- 
Lorraine and the Polisk province, 512,- 
160; in Austria, 1,376,000, or 3.8 per 
cent of the whole population, nearly 
one-third of them occupying Gallicia, 
of whose population they will be a ma- 
jority, before long, at the present rate of 
increase; in Russia’s 63,000,000 there 
are 1,829,100. In the old kingdom of 
Poland, Jews are 13 per cent of the 
population, ard are over 35 per cent in 
Warsaw. — Christian Mirror. 





DENOMINATIONAL LOYALTY. 

Permit me, through your columns, to 
thank Dr. Barrows for his timely article 
in defence of our fathers and brethren 
in the ministry. Some of us who are 
about to begin our ministerial life in 
connection with the Methodist Church, 
had actually begun to question the wis- 
dom of joining a body of men whose 
actions were so reprehensible, and 
whose characters were open to such 
wholesale denunciation. But the Doc- 
tor has re-established our shaking faith 
in the purity and Christian unselfishness 
of our ministry, and we trust we shall 
never be among those who are always 
croaking of the degeneracy of those 
who are placed over us in the Gospel. 
It would be greatly helpful to us who, 
as remarked before, are just beginning 
the work of the ministry, if we could 
see more of that esprit de corps which 
characterizes every well-organized ar- 
my. Some quaint old minister has said 
that the best way to accomplish good is 
net to preach down the devil, but to 
preach wp Christ. Let us not unduly 
find fault with our brethren, but rather 
seek for those things that are commend- 
able. Let us not weaken ourselves and 
rejoice our enemies by flaunting our 
weaknesses in their presence, but, 
shoulder to shoulder and heart to heart, 
may we present an unbroken front to 
our adversaries, and do battle valiantly 
for God. J.D. P. 





EXPOSITION OF PROV, XXIII, 
29-35. 





BY REV. WILLIAM M. THAYER. 





As God is the author of Providence 
and Revelation, what we see and expe- 
rience, rightly interpreted, must illus- 
trate and confirm the Scriptures. We 
will, then, expound this lesson by facts. 


Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? 
Who hath contentions? A reformed 
drunkard says, ‘‘ there is no‘ woe’ or 
‘sorrow,’ like that entailed by intem- 
perance. I have buried wife and chil- 
dren; but the ‘ woe’ of drunkenness 
is more terrible to bear, since there is 
no excuse for it.” He adds, ** And this 
thought is contained in the first two 
questions, as if no person experienced 
any woe and sorrow worthy of be- 
ing called such, in comparison with 
that of the drunkard.” We think this 
is the correct interpretation. Apply it 
to the next inquiry, ‘‘ Who hath conten- 
tions?” as if no class of persons have 
any ‘‘ contentions ” compared with the 
intemperate class. How true! Four- 
fifths of all the criminal business of 
courts is traced to drink. From 80 to 
90 per cent of the inmates of prisons 
get there through drink. At one time 
a Lieut. Governor of Massachusetts an- 
nounced that of 630 applications for par- 
don from convicts in the State Prison, 
in three years, intoxicating liquors 
caused the downward course of 628 of 
them. Have any other class_‘‘ conten- 
tions” Jike the intemperate class ? 

Who hath babbling? Drunken men 
babble beyond any other class. Besides, 
the Scriptures are very exact in all de- 
scriptions; and here is an illustration. 
No other word in the English language 
expresses the talk of a drunken man so 
exactly as this word ‘ babbling.” 
Whether lettered or unlettered, high or 
low, his talk is ‘* babbling.” 

Who hath wounds without cause? 
We cannot conceive of a wound with- 
out acause. An effect always suggests 
a cause to our minds. Then, what can 
‘*a wound without cause be?” A self- 
inflicted wound, for which the person is 
responsible before God. And this ap- 
plies to the drunkard as te no other 
class; wecan scarcely think of any 
other class to whom to apply it. The 
drunkard bears as much guilt as he 
would were there no rumseller to pan- 
der to his appetite ; and the rumseller 
is as guilty as he would be if no guilt 
attached to the drunkard. This text 
alone attaches great guilt to the self- 
inflicted curse of drunkenness. 

Who hath redness of eyes? The in- 
temperate class beyond all others. 
There is another thought here. Some 
medical writers say that the first symp- 
tom of the sad effects of drinking on the 
human system is to be discovered in 
the redness of the eyes; and the Script- 
ures always strike at the beginning of 
an evil. The commandment says, 
‘¢ Thou shalt not kill;” but the Saviour 
declared that he who hates a brother is 
a murderer—that is, he indulges a 
spirit, that allowed to develop in full 
may culminate in murder; and the 
Saviour would tear up the germ of 
such an act. ‘‘Enter not into the path 
of the wicked” — don’t begin to go in 
that way; going back to the beginning 
of evil... So here, the thoughts are di- 
rected to the first bad effect of drinking. 
The only remedy is never to begin 
drinking. 

They that tarry long at the wine—ex- 
cessive drinkers. They that goto seek 
mixed wine; referring to what is now 
called ‘“‘drugged” or ‘* adulterated” 
wine. The Saviour was offered wine 
**mingled with myrrh,” in his last 





more in North Africa than in Judea; 


hours, according to a Roman custom, 


to make him insensible to suffering. 
But He refused it, if, for no other rea- 
son, certainly beeause he would pass 
through that terrible ordeal with an un- 
clouded intellect. 

In verse 31, we find the remedy : 
‘* Look not thou upon the wine,” ete.— 
a total abstinence pledge. We inter- 
pret our pledge often to mean, “‘ touch 
not, taste not, handle not;” and we 
call that a total abstinence pledge. But 
God’s pledge here goes turther; it is 
not simply ‘‘ touch not, taste not, handle 
not,” but ‘look not,” which is radi- 
cal, total abstinence — meaning, have 
nothing to do with it! Discard it 
wholly as a beverage! So thoroughly 
repudiate it, that you will not look upon 
it with the least favor. 

When tt is red —that is, when it has 
fermented and become intoxicating. 
Wine is not red before fermentation ; it is 
purple and muddy in appearance. Fer- 
mentation not only clarifies it, but also 
imparts to it a beautiful red color; fas- 
cinating in its very appearance, as the 
wise man has it — *‘ when it giveth his 
color in the cup, when it showeth itself 
aright.” 

At the last — not at first. At first it 
lures, imparts sensual pleasure. When 
the first steps to intemperance have 
been taken, then ‘it biteth like a ser- 
pent and stingeth like an adder.” How 
does the serpent bite and the adder 
sting? Fatally. God selects two of 
the most destructive and repulsive 
creatures He ever made — the serpent 
and adder—to symbolize the sad ef- 
fects of drinking intoxicating liquors; 
nor can we think of two other sym- 
bols that so exactly set forth the evil as 
these two — the bite of the serpent and 
the sting of the adder. Therets a sci- 
entific aptness in the symbols, too. It 
is the poison of the serpent and adder 
that kills; it is the poison (alcohol) of 
intoxicating liquors that inebriates and 
destroys. The serpent’s fang does not 
make a flesh wound that kills; it is the 
poison he infuses into the system that 
destroys, as alcohol maddens and sends 
its victims to premature graves. True 
science and Revelation harmonize, and 
here is an illustration. 

Thine eyes shali behold strange 
women. —‘* Wine and women” is the 
song of the debauchee, The dramshop 
and house of ill fame are closely allied. 
Many yearsago Lord Bacon said, ‘* Of 
all things known to mortals, wine is 
the most powerful and effectual for ex- 
citing and inflaming the passions of 
mankind, being common fuel to them 
all.” For this reason Romulus decreed 
that women should not drink ferment- 
ed wine. Wine-consuming countries 
are the most licentious. France con- 
sumes more wine than any other na- 
tion, and she is more licentious. The 
greatest wine-producing State of the 
American Union is California, and it is 
more licentious than any other State. 
‘*And thine heart shall utter perverse 
things.” Under the influence of intox- 
icating drinks, men utter strange, in- 
decent, profane and wicked thoughts. 
Neither propriety nor reason control 
them. 

Yet thou shali be, ete., — that is, the 
young person who ‘ tarries long at the 
wine.” Proverbs was written for the 
young. ‘As hethat lieth down in the 
midst of the sea, or as he that lieth 
upon the top of a mast.” Here is a 
most fearful exhibit of the perils of the 
wine-cup — nothing like it in any unin- 
spired volume. Think of a sailor lying 
down for rest in the boiling sea — how 
small the chance of saving him! or ly- 
ing down ‘‘uponsthe top of a mast” 
for rest! What possible chance to save 
him? And yet this is God’s description 
of the perils of wine drinking to the 
young. The chances of saving the 
youth who says, ‘‘ I will dally with this 
tempter, I will take the risk,” are as 
small as that of the sailor on the ‘‘ top 
of a mast.” Observation confirms this 
statement. Let the reader recall the 
youth of his early years, who practiced 
wine drinking, and see how many of 
them are ruined to-day, and how few of 
them occupy positions of respectability 
anywhere! 

They have stricken me,shalt thou say. 
How fearfully the intemperate man is 
“stricken”! His bloated, reddened 
face, tremulous frame and besotted ap- 
pearance proclaim his sin. We cannot 
learn the crime of the forger or thief 
by looking into his face; but this is all 
the proof necessary to establish the 
drunkard’s vice — he is so “stricken! ’’ 
** And [ was not sick.” The drunkard 
is. not a sick man, and yet he is so ter- 
ribly ** stricken,” that he would gladly 
welcome fever or consumption rather 
than his curse. A widow’s only son 
and support was shot in battle during 
the late war; and she said, ‘‘ If I had 
another I would give him to die for his 
country.” But what mother ever 
pointed with pride to the grave of a 
drunken son? Itis honorable to die a 
patriot, and the mother would mark 
his grave with a granite shaft. Itis dis- 
honorable to die a drunkard, and_ the 
mother would cover his graye with the 
veil of oblivion if possible. 

They have beaten me and I felt tt 
not.—The drinker is blind to the 
inroads of the vice upon his sys- 
tem. Other people see the danger of 
the drinker before he sees it himself. 
He is fearfully **beaten,” and beholders 
witness the falling blows, and see him 
staggering to an early grave, while he 
feels not the beating. An illustration 
of another text, ‘‘ Wine is a mocker 
(deceiver], strong drink is raging; and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise.” It is a process of deception 
from beginning to end. 

When shali I awake? I will seek it 
yet again.— come out of one debauch 
and go into another. How often we 
hear drunkards say they want to reform 
and will reform, and yet fall again and 





again; ‘‘ awake,” and ‘seek it ye: 





again.” We know a man who was 
carried fourteen times to an insane asy- 
lum with delirium tremens; and each 
time, in coming out, he resolved to 
drink no more. But his old enemy was 
too powerful for him. Such an ap- 
palling condition cannot be surely 
avpided, except on the principle of to- 
tal abstinence. 

1. The exposition shows that the 
temperance cause would not be promot- 
ed by making ours a wine-producing 
country. The country of which the in- 
spired penman speaks here, was the 
greatest wine-producing country ever 
known, and that was the wine-produc- 
ing age above ail others; and yet 
drunkenness abounded. Wine drinking 
produced that drunkenness. 

2. The weakest intoxicating bever- 
age may lead to the most aggravating 
form of intemperance. So far as we 
know, the wine spoken of here was the 
weakest intoxicant of that time, but it 
led to the worst kind of intemperance, 
asthe description proves. No intoxi- 
cating beverage can be defended be- 
cause it is weak. 

3. The drunkenness of the East on 
wine three thousand years ago, was 


just like the drunkenness of the United 


States on whiskey to-day. This de- 
scription of the origin and progress of 
intemperance then is an exact descrip- 
tion of what we see now. And why 
should it not be? For the aleohol — 
the intoxicating element — of the wine, 
is the same in its nature and effects as 
the alcohol in the whiskey now. The 
only difference is, Jess alcobol in the 
wine. Move copious drams, however, 
willsoon make the quantity of alcohol 
in the wine equal to that taken with the 
whiskey. 








MACAULAY’S METHOD OF WORK, 

As soon as Macaulay had got into his 
head all the information relating to any 
particular episode in his history (such, 
for instance, as Argyll’s expedition to 
Scotland, or the attainder of Sir John 
Fenwick, or the calling in of the clipped 
coinage), he would sit down and write 
off the whole story at a headlong pace; 
sketching in the outlines under the 
genial and audacious impulse of a first 
conception ; and securing in black and 
white each idea and epithet and turn 
of phrase as it flowed straight from his 
busy brain to his active fingers. His 
manuscript, at this stage to the eyes of 
apy one but himself, appeared to con- 
sist of column after column of dashes 
and flourishes, in which a straight line 
with a half-formed letter at each end 
and another in the middie, did duty for 
aword. It was from amid a chaos of 
such hieroglyphics that Lady Trevel- 
yan, after her brother's death, deci- 
phered that account of the last days of 
William, which fitly closes the ‘ His- 
tory.” As soon as Macaulay had fin- 
ished his rough draft, he began to fill 
it in at the rate of six sides of foolscap 
every morning, written in so large a 
hand, and with such a multitude of 
erasures that the whole six pages were, 
on an average, compressed into two 
pages of print. This portion he called 
his “task,” and he was never quite 
easy unless he completed it daily. 
More he seldom sought to accomplish ; 
for he had learned by long experience 
that this was as much as he could do 
at his best; and, except at his best, he 
never did work at all. ‘I had no 
heart to write,” he says in his journal 
of March 6th, 1851; ‘*I am too self- 
indulgent in this matter, it may be; and 
yet I attribute much of the success 
which I have had to my habit of writing 
only when Iam in the humor, and of 
stopping as soon as the thoughts and 
words cease to flow fast. There are, 
therefore, few lees in my wine. It is 
all the cream of the bottle.” When at 
length, after repeated revisions, Ma- 
caulay had satisfied himself that his 
writing was as good as he could make 
it, he would submit it to the severest of 
all tests, that of being read aloud to 
others. — Selected. 





NO REST. 

Science teaches us that the crust of 
our earth is perpetually moving, and 
that the sea level is constantly changing. 
Our globe has its daily rotation on its 
axis and its yearly revolution about the 
sun which, with all the satellites, sweeps 
toward a moving point in the constella- 
tion Hercules. Every so-called fixed 
star isin motion. Fifiy thousand years 
ago the constellation of the great bear 
or dipper was a starry cross; a hundred 
thousand years hence the imaginary 
dipper will be upside down, and the 
stars which form the bow! and handle 
will have changed places. The misty 
nebul~ are moving, and besides are 
whirling around in great spirals, some 
one way, some another. Every mole- 
cule of matter in the whole universe is 
swinging to and fro; every particle of 
ether which fills space is in jelly-like vi- 
bration. Light is one kind of motion, 
heat another, electricity another, mag- 
netism another, sound another. Every 
human sense is the result of the motion ; 
every perception, every thought is but 
motion of the molecules of the brain 
translated by that incomprehensible 
thing we call ‘‘ mind.” The processes 
of growth, of existence, of decay, wheth- 
er in worlds or in the minutest organ- 
isms, are but motion. — Scientific Amer- 
tcan. 


+ 





The real estate valuation of Boston is 
$526,145,700; personal, $222,732,400. Total, 
$748,878,100. The total tax-warrant for this 
year will be $9,270,804, and the rate a thou- 
sand $12,70. There are 81,326 polis. There 
is a loss of $45,083,800 on the total valuation 
of the city as returned by the assessors. 


According to the report of the Registrar 
General of England, small-pox is likely to 
become extinct in that country very soon. 
Ten years ago the mortality in London from 
the disease, was reduced to 2,000 annually; 
now it does not exceed 600 for the whole of 





England and Wales. 


Commercial. 








BOSTON MARKET, 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Aug. 29, 1876, 

FLOUR — Superfine, $3.00 @ 3.50; extra,$400@ 
4.75; Michigan, $5.75 @ 6.75; 81. Louis, $6.25@ 7.50; 
Southern Flour, $6.25 @ 7.75, 

CORN — Mixed and Yeliow, 58 @ 6éc. @ bush. 

OaTs — 38 @ 45c. B bushel. 

RYE — 80 @ 83c, @ bush, 

SHORTS — $16.00 @ 16.50 ® ton. 

FINE FEED — $17.00 @ 18.0 ®ton. 

SEED—Timothy Herds’Grass,$3,00@3.25 @ bush. ; 
Red Top, $3.50 @ 3.75 per bag; R.1. Bent, $3.00@ 
0 00 @ bushel; Clover, 18 @ 19¢c. per Ib, 

APPLES — $1.50 @ 3.00 ® bbl. 

BEEF — $10.50 @ 12.00 for mess and extra mess; 
and $12.50 @13.00 ® bbl. for family. 

PORK — $22.00,@ 23.50; Lard, 12 @ 12‘¢c.; Hams, 
1344 @ 4c. B lb. 

BUTTER — 24 @ 32c. 

CHEESE — Factory,9 @ lc. 

EGGs —17@ 99 cents per doz, 

HAY — $16.00@ 18.00 @ton. 

POTATOES — $2.50 @ 2.75 ® bbl. 

BEANS— Extra Pea, $1.25 @ 1.50: medium, 
$0 00 @0 95 @ bush. 

POULTRY 20 —@ 25 cents ® b. 

TCRNIPS — 30c. ® peck. 

BEETS — 30c. @ 00c. @ peck. 

CARROTS — 30c. ® peck. 

CABBAGE —8 @ 12c. each, 

MARROW SQUASH — 2c @ bb. 

DRIED APPLES —9 @ lic, eb. 

ONIONS — 37c ® peck. 

WHORTLEBERRIES — 10 @ 12c, ® box. 

PEACHES — 75c @ $2 25 ® basket. 

REMARKS.— The demand for Pork and Beef is 
steady but moderate. New Flour has been arriving 
freely from all points. There isa good demand for 
choice Butter, and all other grades are in moderate 
demand. Eggs are dull, 








PAINTS 
ALL COLORS, READY FOR USE. 





Opinions of the Boston Press. 


H. W. Jobns’ Patent Asbestos Paints stand very 
high, Nothing is used in their preparation but the 
purest and best linseed oil and colors in combina- 
lion with the Patent “ Asbestes Paint Body,” 
which adds an elastic quality never before attained 
in any palot.— Boston Journal. 


Less coloring matter is required in the manufac« 
ture of the Asbestos Paints than in any other 
liquid or ready mixed paints; they possess a su- 
perior b: dy, and are not liable to * chalk,” crack, 
or scale. The Asbestos paints are especialiy 
adapted tor factories, exposed brick walls, fences, 
iron work, villas, cottages, outbuildings, etc.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Many paints are called fire-proof, with reference, 
no doubt, to the pigments and not the oils with 
which they are combined; the Asbestos paints will 
be found a protection against this element superior 
to any.— Boston Daily Globe. 


Competition in price is not intended with the so- 
called ee paints with which the market is flood- 
ed, nor with “chemical” or other paints, which 
are composed largely of lime, water, and other in- 
expensive ingredients.— Boston Evening Traveller, 


—_—_—_ 


Send for Sample Card. 


DOWNIE, TRAINER & CO, 


General Dealers for New England. 


167 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 
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Fairbanks’ Scales, 


THE STANDARD. ESTABLISHED 1830, 





The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable 


SCALES 


is shown by the steady growth of the business, 
which was larger last year than ever before. The 
quality is not only fully sustained b ut improvements 
are constantly being made, so that they continue 
to be as ever, 

THE STANDARD. 


Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 


2 Milk Street, Boston, 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


31L Broadway, New York, 
220 FAIRBANKS & CO. 


A. N. Harty, Photographer, 


22 WINTER 8ST. 


Cards, Cabinets and Promenades 


Pictures for Frames of all sizes, fin- 
isheiin India Ink, Crayon, Oil 
and Water Colors. 





OLD PICTURES COPIED AND ENLARGED. 


220 Prices reasonable 


St. Cloud Hotel. 


The St, Cloud Hotel, which is now open to the’pub- 
lic tor the season of 1876, is pleasantly located upon 
ove of the very finest portions of Old Orchard 
Beach. It is eighty teet front on the water, and con- 
tains rooms for seventy-five guests, with piazza and 
broad platform running the entire length on the 
front. The Hotel is directly on the sea-wall, and 
commands a grand view of this admirable beach 
stretching away for miles on either band, and af. 
fording excellent drives. Its sweep of the bay is 
unlimited, and has wonfor the house an enviable 
reputation for the fine views of Old Ocean afforded. 

Guests are here surrounded with the comforts of 
a home, and to those rsous desiring quiet it is 
especially desirable, The facilities for sea bathing 
are admirable. There is little or no undertow, 
and so shallow is the water, and the descent into 
the same is 80 gradual. that bathing by invalids 
and children is rendered safe and delightful at all 
times from May till November. 

The Old Orchard station on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad is within two minutes, walk of the house, 
and telegraphic as well as mail faciliiies are ad- 
midJable, 

Board can be obtained from $1 to $2.50 per day, 
according to rooms occupied, 

All applications by mail or otherwise promptly 
answered, Address, 


Mrs. E. MANSON, Proprietress, 


220 Old Orchard Beach. Me. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


OUR FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS on 
improved real estate offer the best security to par 
ties desiring a safe, prompt and profitable invest- 
ment, 

We loan our property worth at least three times 
the amount of the loan, and collect interest and 
remit to lender free of exchange. 

We have had several years experience in this 
business in this State and arejin a position to make 
safe and profitable investments. 

Interest payable semieannually. Ample and 
satisfactory security in all cases. 

Servd to us for **Investor’s Guide.” 


JOHN D. KNOX, & CO. Bankers, 
158 Topeka, Kansas’ 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD, well- 
known throughout New England as the WHITES1, 
FLNEST and BEST. 

LEAD TAPE, ‘%-in, wide,on reels, for Cur- 
tain Sticks, 

LEAD RIBBON, from 2 to 8inches wide, 
an reels for Builders, 

LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness, 

At lowest marke? prices for goods of equal quality, 

FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Mass, 


1% 














EDUCATIONAL. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


The twenty-fith Academic year begins Aug. 
3ist. For ladies andxgentiemen. $66 ror board 
Courses ish per term of 33 weeks, 


of study, nt... Scie lec- 
ie, College preparatory and ssional prepara- 
Higher tuition to lermezee's thellion sed yer 
sir ontinte® pee cat etcoia teae” 
hea admit- 





vy furni at $5, per term, Students 
Superb brik buildings: sweaty pears of Boos: 
6 n 
perity. Address farcatelonuceer rooms: 
JOS. E. KING, D. D.. Fort Edward, 


4 N.Y. 


Laséll Seminary for Young Women, 


AUBURNDALE, (near Boston), Mass. 


An attractive home ; the best of teachers; intel- 
ligent care of the health of growing girls; unusual 
advantages, without extra charge in spelling, 
penmanship, drawing, singing, elocution, physi. 
ology. English literature, lectures on ART MusIC 
ETC. Special pains taken for social culture. Also, 
a college preparatory course. 

Number of boarders limited; early application 
is therefore necessary to secure places. Address 

186 CHARLES C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


Drew? heological Seminary. 


The next term of the Drew Theological Semi- 
nary will commence on Thursday, September 2Ist. 
For catalogues and all special information, address 

J. F. HURST, D. D. 
218 Madison, New Jersey. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


Middletown, Conn, Three courses of study, 
each of four years; Classical, Latin-Scientific and 
Scientific. Examination for admission on the 
first day of the Fall Term, Thursday, Sept. lith. 
For Catalogues or further information, address 
224 CYRUS D. Foss, D. D., President, 














eee University Scientific and Military 


School, Nerthfield, Vt. Address Prof. 
CHARLES DOLE, 222 


GANNETT INSTITUTE "sz, Yous Lanes 
BOSTON, MASS, 

Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. In In- 
struction, Location, etc., unsurpassed by any 
American Female College. The 23d year will be- 
gin Wednesday, September 27, 1876, Family pupils 
enjoy all the comforts and advantages of a pleasant 
and cultivated home. 

For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. Geo. 
Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, a me 
Mass. 2 








Chauncy-Hall School, 


259+-265 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
The Forty-ninth Year begins September 13. 





The School includes KINDERGARTEN, PREPARA- 
TORY and UPPER DEPARTMENTS, arrangements 
for SPECIAL STUDENTS, and a POST-GRADUATE 
or ADVANCED CouRSE, all of which, at any stage, 
areopen to pupils of both sexes. A complete 
education may thus be received, in preparation ior 
business, coliege, or scientific schools. 

An excellent Gymnasium is open to the scholars, 
and MILITARY DRILt is partof the course, The 
new school buildiug is in an open and healthy situ- 
ation, in the mi ist of the most refining influences, 
and two years’ experience Las shown it to be per- 
Jfectly warmed and ventilated, and thorougbly 
adapted Lo its purpose, 

*,* The Principals may be consulted at the school- 
house on Wednesdays in August, and daily on and 
after Wednesday, Sept. 6, from 9 to lo’clock. Kx- 
aminations for classification will take place Sept. 
ll and 12. Catalogues may be had at the book-store 
of A. WILLIAMS & Uo., 273 Washington Street, 
at THOS. GROOM & CO.., 82 State St., or by mail. 
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SECOND HAND CHURCH ORGANS, 


No. 75. Two Manueles, 32 stops, $1,500, 
No. 81. One Manuele, 17 stops, $1,000, 
No. 82. Two Manueles, 24 stops, $1.200. 
No. 84. One Manuele, 8 stops, $400. 
No. 85. One Manuele, 8 stops, $500. 
No. 86. One Manuele, 4 stops, $150, 


For Particulars apply to 
B,& G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
180 eow BOSTON. 


BEREAN SERIES 


— or — 


Sunday-School Lessons, 





THIRD ‘QUARTER. 
The 3d quarter of the Series for 1876 is 12 Les- 
sons in the Life of Solumon. 
Those who wish to begin now may subscribe for 
3, or 6 months. 


BEREAN LEAF — 53 cents per year. 

SUNDAY¥-SCHOOL JOURNAL ~55 cts. per year. 

PICTURE LESSON PAPER — % cts. per year. 

LEAF CLUSTER — $1.00 per quarter. 

SCHOLAR’S QUARTERLY—5 cts. per quarter. 

NORMAL CLASS MAGAZINE — $1.50 per year, 
at the same rates for less than a year. 

THE BEST HELPS. 

WHEDON'S COMMENTARY — Vol, 4,0n the Old 
Testament. Kings to Esther. Price $2.50, 


WHEDON'S COMMENTARY —on Acts, for the 
Lessons of 4th Quarter — $1.75 per vol. 


LESSON COMPEND — Brief notes for the whole 
year by J. L. Hurlbut, 60 cents. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
New England Methodist Depository, 
200 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


CHEAP LIBRARY BOOKS. 


We have on hand a large variety of good books - 
some of which are shop-worn; some a little dam- 
aged in the binding. Others are new and fresh, but 
alittle out of date. In many places these will be 
as useful as any that can be bought, and they will 
be sold very low — any of them at half the retail 
price and some even less thanthat, They are 
mostly our own publications, but quite a variety 
from other publishers, 

Of New. Fresh and Cheice Books, our 
variety is very large — never better. 

Call and see them or write me. We will try to 
meet your case, 

JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
New England Methodist Depository, 


224 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THERE were twenty-five traveling Meth- 
odist preachers, and 4,921 Methodist mem- 
bers in America. Now there are nineteen 
thousand traveling preachers — about twen- 
ty-five thousand local preachers, and more 
than three millions of members, holding 
the largest denominational Church property 
in the country, and sending missionaries 
to the four quarters of the world. The 
like, progress-was never known before 
How it has been effected is an interesting 
questiou, which Dr, Porter’s late ** Com- 
prehensive History ” clear- 
ly and authoritatively answers. It also 
gives the marvelous history of Methodism, 
in all other parts of the world, since its 
beginning in 1739. 

Let it be read by every Methodist this 
CenTENNIAL YEAR. Published by Hitcu- 
cock & Waupen. Price $1 75, the cheap- 
est volume in the market. 


For Sale by 
J.P. MAGEE, 
224 38 Bromfieid Street, Boston. 











VISITING CARDS 50 elegant Printed 

* Cards, Snuwflake, Mar- 

ble, Damask, etc., sent to any address for 2% cents 

Stamps. Agents Wanted. BUNKER HILL 
bans 2 -» 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


T | Men to travel and sell goods to 
EW dealers. No peddling. g80a 

month, hotel and traveling expenses 
paid. Momiromg Masvuractunixe Co,, Cincinnati, Ohia 





AGENTS FIND THAT THE FULL HISTORY 


ortereerot MOODY & SANKEY 


in Great Britain and America is a success every- 
where. All want it—richor poor, From 5 to 
books a day’s work. I\is the only complete work 
ublished, containing Mr. Moody’s Sermons and 
RAYER-ME&TING TALKS. Sankey’s A 
and everytbing of interest. Has ages, steel- 
portrait, and 12 engravings. Price $2. Address 
H. 8 GOODSPEED & CU., 14 Barclay Street, 
New York. 216 





termsfree. TRUE & CO,, Angurta, Maine. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
148 





perday athome. Samples worth $1 
tree. STINSON & Co. Portland, Maine- 


$5 to $2 


MALE AND FEMALE, 
AGENTS Everywhere, to handle WANTED 
he Patent Crown Self-Closing Inkstand. Sells 
itself at sight wherever tuk is used, Profits ime 
mense, Sample75cents. Address A. H.SINGER, 
438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 194 








CENTS sould wits he Aemey for new beck by 
Ann Khiza 
Pisce | Young 


170 


AGENTS Send for circulars of our rew book 
* Dow’ tengage till you bave seep them, 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartiord, Conn. 


228 
WANTE $15.00 for 5 years, ona farm 
* worth $4,800; $3,000 for 5 
years on city property worth $9,000; $500 on city 
property worth $2000, all by the first or tenth of 
July. Allatl0 per cent. -interest payable semi- 
apnually at your post-ofiice. T. A. GOODWIN 
Indianapolis, Ind. 218 


double their money selling ** Dr. 
Chase’s Improved ($2) Receipt 
Book,” Address Dr. Chase’s Print- 
ing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
228 
Magnificent Chro- 


$10 FOR ~ -@ mos, 234 feet long, 24 


colors, for $1.00, 7.00 per dozen. ** The Wise Vir- 
gin,” ** Beatrice,” * Snow Storm,” etc. Send $1.00 
for Sample, sat'sfaction guaranteed, Chromos of 
all kinds. New ghey 9xl!. Catalogue free. J. 
LATHAM &CO., Art Publishers, 419 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston Mass. 186 
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ZION’S HERALD. 


The Oldest Methodist Pa- 
per in the World. 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, WES- 


LEYAN BUILDING, 
36 Bromfield Street, Mass. 
A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 


Boston, 





0 


BRADFORD E. PEIRCE, Baditor. 











° 


G2 All stationed preachers in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are authorized agents for their 
locality, 


—o—_—_ 
Price $2.50, Payable in Advance. 
Postage 20 cents per year, 





SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


It should be read by every Methodist in New 
England, 

Itcontains an average of Forty-two columns ot 
reading matter each week. 

The ablest pens in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, constantly contribute to its pages. 

In every number may be found a summary of 
religious news, from our own Churches in this 
country, and also from all parts of the world. 

Carefully prepared and elaborate notes on the 
Sunday-school Lessons published in each issue, 
This alone is worth the price of the paper. 
Allother departments of tne paper supplied with 
original and fresh matter, 


-—o-— 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


The name of each subscriber is printed on the 
paper sent every week, and the date following the 
name indicates the year and month, to which it is 
paid, If the date does not correspond with pay- 
ments made, the subscriber should notify the Pub- 
lisher immediately, 

Postmasters and subscribers wishing to stop a 
paper, or change its direction, should be very par- 
ticular to give the name of the post-office to 
which it has been sent, as well as the one to which 
they wisb it sent. 

To return a paper, or réfuse to take it from the 
Persons 
wishing to discontinue their paper should write 
to the office of publication and say so; but 


post-office is not a proper notice to stopit, 


should be very careful to forward amount due, for 
a subscriber is legally holden as long as the paper 
may be sent, if the arrearage remains unpaid, 

s@~ Communications which we are unable to 
publish will be returned to the writer, if the re- 
quest to do so is made at the time they are sent, and 
the requisite stamps are enclosed. It is generally 
useless to make this request at any subsequent 
lime. Articles are frequently rejected which, if 
condensed into half their space, we might be glad 
touse. Anonymous communications go into the 
waste -basket at once, unread, 

Articles are paid for only when this is expressly 
stipulated. 








o 


ADVERTISING RATES. 








First Insertion (Agate matter), per line, 25 cents. 
Each continued insertion,....... 8 (Uo 
Three months, 13 insertions .... ** * 3285 
OG erentine, BB. dacordecpestscdece , ae 
Twelve months, 52 vy Se 
Busivess Notices,...ccccccccccccs ~ — a 
SE anrdebstvecsontdenesasooun wv eae 
° 


tw No Advertisement published for less 
than one dollar. 

ta” No Advertisement will be taken with- 
out a personal inspection by us of the copy. 

t@ Cuts will only be taken by special arrange- 


ALONZO 8. WEED, 


Publishing Agent, 
36 BROOMFIELD S8ST., BOSTON. 





Uspar Scmoors wanting any kind of 

upplies will do well to send to me. 

uggestions for Bunday School Workers, 150 texts from 
cripture under 16 divisions. Sent Fass, 

end to Exsx. Suvts, % Bromfield Street, Bosom 


i23e0w 
CUTAVACO ! frinsvorm, balances, Beall, 


Head. Barber's Itch. and all 8' in Diseases. New 
Specific! @1.a bottle. Circular Free. Address, 
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Dr. E. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N, Y. 


ENAMEGED SLAPE 


MANTLES Sse PARLOR 





= Mas VASESS 


_ JW GRIGG. 


09 BROMFIELD ST 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


The name of each subscriber is printed on 
the paper sent every week, and the date fol- 
lowing the name indicates the year, month, 
and day to which it is paid. If this date 
does not correspond with payments made, 
the subscriber should notify the Publisher 
immediately. 


Postmasters and subscribers wishing to 
stop a paper, or change its direction, should 
be very particular to give the name of the 
post-office to which it has been sent, as well 
as the one to which they wish it sent. 


To return a paper, or refuse to take it 
from the post-office is not a proper notice to 
stop it. Persons wishing to discontinue 
their paper should write to the office of pub- 
lication and say so; but should be very care- 
ful to forward amount due, for a subscriber 
is legally holden as long as the paper may 
be sent, if the arrearage remains unpaid. 


ae” Communications which we are una- 
ble to publish will be returned to the writer, 
if the request to do so is made at the time 
they are sent, and the requisite stamps are 
enclosed. It is generally useless to make 
this request at any subsequent time. Arti- 
cles are frequently rejected which, if con- 
densed into half their space, we might be 
glad to use. Anonymous communications 
go into the waste-basket at once, unread. 


Articles are paid for only when this is ex- 
pressly stipulated. 


“gSONiy 
HERALD. 


THURSDAY, Aveust 31, 1876. 

















There must be a singular absence of moral 
power from the great meetings which have 
been hetd on the camp-grounds during the 
past week, if the Church generally is not 
quickened by these services. Exch of them 


has a special character of itself, determined 


by its positions, its age, and its established 
traditions. Im some of these meetings the 
society tents are almost abandoned for the 
family cottages; in others, many of the local 
Churches were quite fully represented in 
the improved chapel-tents, which form at the 
same time the dormitory and bethel of the 
inmates. In such tents ordinarily the largest 
spiritual blessings are to be expected. In some 
of the summer villages, as at Hamilton, the 
bustle and vanity, and worldly excitement, 
have not conquered the quiet, home-like and 
eminently Christian life of a largely religious 
community; and ‘there is found a general 
readiness to set apart the time, with con- 
scientious earnestness, during the week of 
devout services, to the work and worship of 
God. Asa general thing the miscellaneous 
crowds attendant upon the meetings have 
not been as large as heretofore. The curious 
spectators have not thronged the audiences, 
nor walked about the grounds. There have 
been fewer uncoaverted persons, probably, 
brought under the influence of the preaching 
and public services of prayer and praise. 
The congregations have, however, been 
large, orderly, and apparently selemnly im- 
pressed. 

The direct treths, the ardent songs, the 
earnest modes of these great meetings should 
bercontinued, as far as practicable, as the 
attendants and summer absentees return 
again to their religious homes. God forbid 
that any of the fresh vows of consecration 
which have been made should be forgotten. 
Especially ‘et us remember the young con- 
verts, and be -sure to gather the lambs at 
ence within the Christian fold. 


®ur young ministers who have fallen into 
the habit of reading their discourses, ‘have, 
many of them, like one of their brilliant 
teachers, acquired a very forcible delivery, 
and -utter their sermons without exhibiting 
a painful or awkward confinement to their 
notes. But we have come from a few visits 
to the out-of-door-meetings this year entire- 
ly convinced of the almost absolute impoten- 
ey, 8 a general rule, of the manuscript 
preacher in the presence of one of these large, 
miscellaneous, somewhat uncomfortably 
seated, and a little preaching-sated, audien- 
ces. We saw a ‘fine, beautifully-written, 
quite crispy and earnest discourse upon an 
excellent theme embodying the very heart 
of the Gospel, well and animatedly delivered, 
whieh would have held, perhaps, and pref- 
ited a congregation in a cushioned church, 
fail uzimpressively upon a listless audience 
of one or'two thousand. ‘Our hearts cried 
out fer an hour of one of the old camp-meet- 
ing patriarchs, who.used to make the léaves 
of the ferest tremble at Eastham, to pour a 
warm, tender, experimental Gospel into the 
souls ef that host! Our -yeung brethren 
will certaialy lose their grasp ypon the muss- 
es, their forensic power when standing upon 
the tribames-of the people, and their ability 
to rise te the sublime argument of such 
mighty eceasions, if they bind themselves 
helplessly in these written chains. One well- 
thought-out, richly evangelical, personally 
experimental, and emincntly practical, dis- 
course delivered on such an occasien, under 
a baptism from on bigh, is worth a bundred 
of the nicest, clearest, strengest, and dest il- 
lustrated apologies for Christianity that were 
ever wrilten, for such an audience as we 
have mentioned, It must net be rant, it need 
notrbe pointless, it should have a solid body 
of thought, and be well compacted in its eon- 
struetion, buat it ought to have an immediate 
applieation, and be mellowed by a heavenly 
unctiog. Let us covet the best gifts! 








We wish some of our eminent theological 
rabbis waeuld give us a few lectures this 
wister upen “lost religious arts.” We 
might specify several, but to give more sig- 
nificauce to.ene especially vital gift, once a 
peculiar tresaure of our denomination of 
Christians, we only refer to it in this note. 
There was a period, within the recollection, 
indeed, of the present generation, when the 
art of exhortation was thoroughly under- 
stood and constantly practiced among us. 
Perhaps in a period mot very far back there 
was more exhortation in our preaching than 
anything beside, and it may have been over- 
done, But we fear, in many quarters, it is 
becoming a “‘ lost art.” It is not an uncom- 
mon thing to hear in these days that the ex- 


hortation following the sermon really de- 
stroyed, in a measure, its effect; and the 
judgment is evidently often correct, for the 
audience in the grove begins at these times 
to retreat under its utterances. We have 
heard Heman Bangs, in his palmy days, 
William Livesey, and Jefferson Hascall ex- 
hort, after a camp-meeting sermon, when 
the audience could no more have moved 
than if they had been bound to their seats, 
held as they were by a marvelous spell. 

But the art seems to be lost out of the ser- 
mon, as well as out of the service. The old- 
fashioned “third proposition,” ‘‘ to apply 
the truth as the Lord gives utterance,” which 
was the indispensable and eagerly expected 
close of all discourses, is now no more. We 
saw lately a melancholy Presiding Elder 
sighing among the tombs where it was laid 
to sleep. The power of our preaching here- 
tofore has been in this very third proposi- 
tion. Our old preaching saints were accus- 
tomed somewhat slowly and heavily to ex- 
pound their texts; then illustrate the truths 
set forth, by their own personal experiences 
and apt quotations from the Word of God, 
warming up amazingly as they progressed ; 
and then they would apply with fervor and 
with melting tenderness the Divine mes- 
sage to every class of hearers. Let us look 
among the traditions of the elders for this 
* lost art.” 





Rev. William Taylor, late of Bombay, the 
successful, self-constituted missionary in 
Australia, and the early apostle of Califor- 
nia, has visited, the preseut season, the 
most of our large camp-meetings in this}vi- 
cinity. He came heralded with much ex- 
pectation. He has both disappointed and 
surpassed the impression previously furmed 
of him. Exceptin, perhaps, a few instances, 
he ‘has not exhibited that power of flowing 
and persuasive; eloquence that some antici- 
pated, but be has shown a remarkable spir- 
itual discrimination, and a wonderful pre- 
cision of expression in presenting to peni- 
tent persons the way of salvation. He has 
pictured with pathetic tenderness the pater- 
nal aspect of the Gospel, and declared with 
convincing clearness and overwhelming 
force the necessary self-destruction of the 
sinner who turns his back upon the only 
Saviour. Mr. Taylor is a full-sized man, of 
sturdy proportions, with a flowing beard, a 
high forehead, a winning and easy address, 
and a fine melodious voice breaking forth 
at timesinuto very effective and persuasive 
songs. He impresses his hearers as a 
truly earnest man, eagerly entering upon 
his evangelical work, with a hearty faith in 
the sublime and solemn truths he utters, 
and in the peril of those whose salvation he 
seeks. He will leave a strong and whole- 
some impression upon the thousands he has 
addressed, and will doubtless in the final 
day have many seals to his faithful ministry 
during this New England visit. 





WILLING BUT WISE. 

We are not unwilling in this part of 
the great field to bear our proportion of 
the common responsibilities. There are 
providential events constantly occur- 
ring, throwing burdens too heavy to be 
borne upon local Churches, and we 
would not shrink from any fraternal act 
of practical sympathy that we may be 
able to proffer. But just at the present 
hour, for the sake of the men themselves 
and the interests they represent, we 
wish kindly but firmly te advise the 
representatives of educational move- 
ments and of church building enter- 
prises, outside of our limits, to spare 
our denomination in this vicinity. For, 
whatever success may result from a 
special personal power on the part of 
an agent to sing away, or preach away, 
or persuade away, money from our 
Churches, it will certainly peril our 
great established charities, embarrass 
some of our most important local inter- 
ests, and protract the painful efforts now 
put forth to reduce our ehurch indebted- 
ness. 

There are no educational institutions 
in the country, save those represented 
hy the Freedman's Aid Society (which 
we never forget, and hope to endow 
this yea: with generous contribations), 
that stand in more pressing need of suc- 
cor, or promise larger results to the 
Church, than our own colleges and 
academies in New England. If alithe 


| money raised for educational purposes 


in this part of the country, for a few 
years, could be devoted to these institu- 
tions, save what is properly turned 
towards the Freedmen, these noble 
foundations would be placed beyond 
both peril and embarrassment, and the 
whole country would be benefited by 
the educational work they would then 
be able to accomplish. There is no 
question as to the pertinency of many 
of these calls. Their persuasive plead- 
ers represent pressing interests; but 
everything must move in its order. The 
great trouble with us is, that we pro- 
pose to finish the instrumental portion 
of the work of human elevation in a 
few years. We have caught the refrain, 
in church building, of ‘an edifice a 
day,” and now we are disposed to mul- 
tiply buildings more rapidly than we 
can collect people. The same policy 
seems to be pursued in reference to 
educational institutions. If there are 
suitable buildings to be sold we hasten 
to buy them, without very carefully 
weighing the necessity for such schools, 
or considering the probabilities of our 
being able to raise even the small 
amount required for the purchase. 
What an immense sum of money 
throughout the country has been shrunk 
and wasted upon private and public 
academies and seminaries that have 
lived only a dying life, and then have 
died unlamented, save by those whose 
money has been squandered in them. 
Let us, at least during the present fiaan- 
cial pressure, strengthen the things that 
remain, and set our faces firmly against 
new enterprises, 

In this vicinity we have several local 





matters that demand immediate and 


earnest attention. There are a num- 
ber of churches for whose debt a sink- 
ing fund should at once be started, and 
be increased by every judicious provis- 
ion, and by earnest and self-sacrificing 
efforts on the part. of all the member- 
ship. No one sbould seek release from 
this responsibility, but every one should 
be willing to bear a proper proportion 
of the common burden, Others, indeed, 
have accumulated the debt; but it rests 
upon the Master’s cause, and must be 
met. Give it to Him! 

The Churches of this city and vicinity 
will not permit another season to pass 
by without intelligently, firmly, and 
persistently considering the debts which 
have grown out of the Missionary and 
Church Extension movements in this 
city and the surrounding towns. They 
are now a burden upon individuals or 
small societies, and operate as an abso- 
lute paralysis upon all Church growth, 
outside of our present Jimits, and even 
upon city missionary evangelization. 
These responsibilities were assumed 
when scores of our members were ac- 
cumulating property freely, and when 
the promise of permanent prosperity in 
several localities was much greater than 
at present. An interest so broad and 
varied cannot be managed with the 
wisdom and carefulness of a single 
Church. But this debt rests upon us 
all, involving our Christian honor. We 
can easily manage it, and wipe it out 
by one generous and unanimous effort. 
It only protracts an unpleasant labor to 
delay it. When the membership returns 
from seaside and farm-house, from the 
grove ‘and the mountain, refreshed in 
soul and body, let us put forth one 
manly effort to finish a work, which the 
present generation of Methodist Chris- 
tians in this vicinity will be very certain 
not to entai] upon themselves again. 
Let it be done, not by indirect means, 
solacing our charity by songs or sup- 
pers, but by a voluntary and hearty 
offering as unto the Lord. 

But we have also a broad, well- 
defined, vital and inevitable work before 
us as Churches, this fall and winter. 
There are half a dozen denominational 
enterprises that must be sustained. It 
is out of the question to expect now the 
great individual gifts of other years. 
Our men of wealth are largely shorn of 
their power to make these magnificent 
donations; but the full amount must 
be raised by bringing all the tithes into 
the storehouse. No one must think of 
making excuse on account of losses or 
poverty. Simply diminish, if indispen- 
sable, the amount, Give as God pros- 
pers; that is all He requires. If we 
should only give as we owe to Him, 
His treasury would always be full. But 
we have desired to guard, as far as 
we can, these important tributaries to 
our Church societies. Nothing must be 
permitted this year to hinder our annual 
collections for Missions, for Church Ex- 
tension, for the Freedmen, for the Edu- 
cation Society; by no means must the 
Preachers’ Aid be overlooked, and our 
Conference Aid and the Bible Society 
raust not be forgotten. 

Now these societies depend upon an- 
nual, voluntary gifts. Great establish- 
ments, stretching around the world, are 
based upon the plighted faith of the 
Churches. Hundreds of men engaged 
in evangelical work are depending for 
sustenance upon these annual contribu- 
tions. The Church has never yet fal- 
tered, nor lost her hope. She has heard 
the Master’s call and responded to it. 
He has never failed to pour gold into 
her arms when she has been willing to 
consecrate it to Hisservice. If we have 
large faith and charity, Christ will mul- 
tiply even the five loaves and two fishes, 
which we may be only able to offer, in- 
to an abundance of food for the world’s 
supply. But let us not fail in the offer- 
ing. Let the regular collections be 
honored. No minister should hesitate 
to set them forth in all their importance 
even if the boxes bring back but .the 
humblest return. Not much from the 
few, but much from the many must be 
the motto this year. Whatarefreshing 
spectacle it would be, if the annua! Min- 
utes could show that in every Charch, 
where it was in anywise possible,the au- 
thorized and ordained collections were 
all made. It may be that New England 
a few years since, in an hour of inspira- 
tion, established for herself a standard 
of giving that she cannot sustain, but it 
is a little mortifying to see our noble 
Conferences, which have heretofore 
held a comparatively front rank, sink- 
ing every year behind their appor- 
tionment and supposed ability. We 
earnestly plead, at least, for an honest 
effort in every charge, to raise a sum, 
greater or less, for the great work 
which we are undertaking, in common 
with sister Churches, for the world’s re- 
demption. 











THE VAGARIES OF A GENIUS. 

Among the most remarkable of living 
men for wild flights of genius, is Victor 
Hugo, for few indeed have the capacity 
of saying such brilliant things in fewer 
words, and still fewer men of such 
transcendent power indulge at the same 
time in such incomprehensible vagaries. 

He is always prominert before France 
and the world, for his rare power is 
irrepressible, and he seems to gather 
strength, as his days grow shorter, in 
the giant effort to do his best in closing 
his career. In this sense he seems to 
have labored in collecting the speeches 
of his long life in a sort of review, as a 
test of his political career. These have 
recently appeared under the general 
title of ‘* Deeds and Words,” in three 
volumes —the first being before, the 
second during, and the third after his 
exile. These revised efforts of his long 
political life have made a deep impres- 
sion on his nation, and in some measure 
restored his prestige among his country- 
men, which he well nigh lost by his 





wild absurdities during the period of 


the Franco-German war and the Com- 
mune. 

But all these failings seem to disap- 
pear before the energy and purity of 
his personal character, and the evident 
ideal loftiness of his endeavors. These 
speeches, delivered in the course of his 
remarkable career,show an unparalleled 
fullness of thought and enthusiasm, and 
an astonishing command of language 
— traits of the author which shine out 
conspicuously on every page. And, as 
an old man of seventy-three years, he 
returns with childish pleasure to the 
memories uf his younger days, and in 
sentences sparkling with wit and anec- 
dote, seems to renew his youth, while 
looking back over his life. In occa- 
sional passages he shows his intense 
love for France in such strange vagaries 
as these :—‘‘ A single city, Rome alone, 
was once equal to the universe; when 
men spoke of her, they spoke of the 
world. ‘his greatness is peculiar to 
France, and will increase with her his- 
tory. France has the wonderful prop- 
erty of being destined to die as the 
gods, by glorification. France will be- 
come Europe. Greece glorified herself 
in the heathen world, and France will 
do the same in the world of humanity.” 
These are tirades, but it must be con- 
fessed that most of those of Hugo, end- 
ing like these, testify to his love for 
mankind, and his intense desire to live 
for the good of humanity, as he saw its 
growth and development. He thus ar- 
gues in favor of the revolutions of 
France, that they have always been in 
the interests of the race, and asserts 
that their results have been such for 
the world at large. Its revolutions 
have not been local, but general; they 
are not bounded, but untrammeled and 
endless. 

Hugo’s career has been more check- 
ered than that of any living statesman ; 
and these utterances of a long life are 
therefore of the most varied character, 
and treat of the most diverse subjects. 
Many of them are impromptu, and thus 
shadow forth the creations of his own 
peculiar genius. He feels his own 
power in this line of eloquence, and 
alludes to it thus: ‘‘ Improvisation in 
serious civil questions brings into play 
that which has been the occasion of se- 
vere previous thought. This previous 
reflection causes the words to come al- 
most unbidden; the long working-out 
of the idea aids the easy flow of ex- 
pression. Speaking impromptu is noth- 
ing else than the sudden and intended 
opening of a reservoir—the brain — 
but the reservoir must be fall. In gen- 
eral, that which is spoken to an aadi- 
ence seems new, but it must —if it be 
worth anything — be old to the speaker. 
He alone speaks well who utters the 
reflection of a day, a month, yes, per- 
haps of a whole life, though it may be 
given in an hour. The words may 
come easily, but the thoughts have had 
their previous agony of birth.” 

It is sad to know that a man who has 
felt and conceived so many sublime 
ideas, has also been misled with so 
many follies as have marked his later 
days. For his own sake, we have often 
wished that Hugo’s life had been short- 
ened, that he might have closed it when 
ne had stamped his purest coins; but he 
has lived to injure by the follies of his 
age many of the brightest deeds and 
sublimest thoughts of his manhood’s 
prime. But this review of his life by 
himself, in simply reproducing in com- 
pact form the record of his strange 
career, will be in some sense a justifica- 
tion of some of his errors. He has 
been misunderstood by most of the 
rulers of France during his lifetime, 
though not by the people, whom he 
loved, and for whom he fought and suf- 
fered. His long exile from his native 
land for political reasons was a source 
of severe trial to him, and he hastened 
to return to his beloved France on the 
fall of his arch enemy, Napoleon the 
Third. 


In the deeds of his busy life are mir- 
rored the eventful periods from 1841 to 
1851, and the influence which the orator 
exerted on these events, which was 
ever exerted in favor of the cause of 
justice, liberty and humanity. When 
he became a member of the famous 
French Academy, he proved te be a 
finished master of that academic elo- 
quence which the French have brought 
to so high a state of perfection. This 
was the acme of his literary career, for 
no Frenchman can in fame pass beyond 
the glory of being a member of that 
immortal body of forty, chosen from 
the brightest intelleets of all France, as 
the corporeal embodiment of its literary 
achievements, 

From °45 to °48 he was a member of 
the Chamber of Peers under Louis 
Philippe, and in the electoral meetings 
after the fall of that monarch, he seemed 
to strike the notes that sounded most in 
harmony with the popular heart. The 
stormy meetings of the Assemblies of 
*48 and “49 find him bravely contending 
ata post which was often dangerous, 
both in attack and defense displaying 
great coolness and presence of mind. 
He was President of the Peace Congress 
in Paris in 1849, and there delivered 
some of the most thrilling efforts of his 
career, in the endeavor to bring his col- 
leagues up to a standard that many 
declared impossible, and others char- 
acterized as an idle dream. 

Some of the sublimest flights of his 
peculiar eloquence have been displayed 
in the defense of the first editors of 
France, brought to trial for violations of 
the press laws ; but the apex of his glory 
in his peculiar sphere was attained in 
the burning glow and scorching in- 
vective over the coup déiat of Napo- 
leon the Third in 1851. In these proc- 
lamations, as his speeches were signifi- 
cantly called, we see before us a full 
man displaying talent of the first rank, 
and a character of rare purity and 





greatness. But these led to his imme- 


diate exile, for he was a dangerous 
man to the usurping monarch. And 
this long exile was only broken on the 
battle-field of Sedan. Since his return 
to France he has indulged in so many 
wild schemes, that at times he has well 
nigh forfeited the esteem of his country- 
men. 





— 


A POISON AND ITS ANTIDOTE. 


There is no one word more mischiev- 
ous and poisonous than the modern 
word culture. And for this reason. It 
is widely substituted, in both hemi- 
spheres, for religion, and made the su- 
preme end of life. In the new catechism 
of some of our foremost educators, the 
chief end of man is culture. What our 
children need is not a knowledge of God 
and a regenerated heart to love and 
serve Him, but a finer intellectual and 
zsthetic culture. Give them mathemat- 
ics, languages, history ,natural sciences, 
art, a knowledge of themselves and the 
cosmos about them, and they are fully 
armed for their mission. This is the 
drift of the times. We note the growth 
of these sentiments on all hands. We 
see it in the firm purpose to crowd the 
Bible from our public schools; in the 
relentless weeding of all religious sen- 
timents from our school text-books; in 
the steady increase of material and tech- 
nical studies, in our universities and 
colleges, over those that are moral. 
The swing of public instruction is away 
from religion. Christ is a stranger in 
our schools of all grades, and sighs, as 
of old, in their halls, ‘‘ the foxes have 
holes, the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of man hath not where to 
lay His head.” 

Against this exclusive culture of the 
intellect we must find some antidote. 
A greater than Matthew Arnold, or Stu- 
art Mill, or Spencer, has said: ‘* Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness.” There is a tripartite 
structure in our nature — intellect, con- 
science and heart—and we are only 
well educated when each of this trinity 
of faculties receives proportionate cul- 
ture. A sound judgment, moreover, 
puts the emphasis upon tkat faculty, 
which, in itself and its uses, has most 
to do with our usefulness and welfare 
throughout the entire reach of our exist- 
ence. How, in this comparison, do 
conscience and the affections rise above 
mere intellect! It is not about books, 
or art, or esthetics, what is wisest and 
best in human research and thought, a 
child first asks, but, touched with a 
strange consciousness of its own immor- 
tality, it asks about God and Christ and 
heaven. 

That is a viciously partial education 
then, which excludes these and fixes its 
gaze and grasp steadily on the essen- 
tials of present success. Yet this is the 
trend of modern education. The intel- 
lect is exalted above conscience, the 
present above the future, the seen above 
the unseen. We are already suffering 
from this partial education and, unless 
the deficiency can in some way be made 
up, it will prove the rock on which our 
youth will be wrecked, on which our 
Republic will strand and sink to the 
same pit with other republics which 
have gone before it. Itis the road to 
reach the French Commune. For what 
were a mastery of the sciences; ability 
to walk among the stars and planets and 
read their wonders; or skill to turn the 
leaves of earth’s rock-bound volume 
and decipher her geologic record from 
the oldest formation; or a genius for 
languages like Burritt or Lee—what the 
finest culture to an unforgiven and un- 
reconciled soul that must fall into the 
hands of the living God to-morrow ? It 
is to give our children a stone for bread, 
a scorpion for a fish. Business, social 
and political life are getting pretty free- 
ly stung by the scorpions just now. Are 
we to fit our youth to shine in the world, 
and drop from our curriculum the edu- 
cation of conscience and the moral fac- 
ulties? Never! No prejudice of sects, 
no influx of barbarism, no demands of 
insolent infidelity, no hostility of the 
Roman Church ought ever to force us 
to such fatal extremes. 

But we must accept things as we find 
them, and not be blinded by the dust of 
our own theories. Religion, in its most 
Catholic form, will no longer be tolera- 
ted in any public instruction. This we 
must accept. Under the political pres- 
sure brought to bear by the Romish 
Church and by a wide-spread infidelity, 
the Bible will be excluded from our 
schools, and all else but the baldest in- 
tellectual culture. This we must not 
only accept as inevitable, but prepare 
to meet and render as innocuous as pos- 
sible. It is just here our home religion 
and Sabbath-school instruction come in, 
as antidotes and correctives, and ad- 
mirably supplement public instruction. 
As matters now are, religious education 
is put over upon the home and the 
Chureh school. The providence of God 
calls upon the Christian Church and 
family to assume this grave and grand 
work. The index finger points in this 
direction. In the keeping of the Sab- 
bath-school, conjointly with the home, 
is lodged of God the religious training 
of the young — the nascent citizens of 
the Republic and future members of our 
Churches. The Sabbath-school helds a 
place, then, as a public educator second 
to none, having one branch, and that a 
vital one, of public instruction in its 
keeping. For conscience and the moral 
faculties must be led out and strength- 
ened conjointly with the intellect, or 
we are bringing forward a generation 
of splendid heathen and most accom- 
plished knaves. There must be moral, 
as well as mental, culture, or the future 
of this land and of souls in our midst is 
dark indeed, from a partial and poi- 
soned education. For, our young people 
brought to the uttermost of mere cult- 
ure, without Christ and morality, with- 
out an enlightened conscience at the 








helm, will certainly be wrecked on the 


shoa!s and rocks of business, political 
or social life. Oh, how the bar, which 
lies off the harbor where youth opens 
out into manhood and womanhood, is 
piled with wrecks; and every year adds 
to the devastation! 

We have not written thus to criticise 
our public schools, or other institutions 
of tearning. As now understood, they 
are administered with admirable thor- 
oughness. We wish the same excellence 
and thoroughness reigned in our Sab- 
bath-schools. We simply state these facts 
to raise into relief home and Sabbath- 
school instruction ; to emphasize theirim- 
mense importance and assure a Hew in- 
terest in them and their more thorough 
administration. They are the only an- 
tidote against that partial and abnor- 
mal education which threatens to be 
the bane of our land and time. 








Editorial Items. 


The commissioners designated by the late 
General Conference to meet a correspond- 
ing body elected by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, have held their sessions ac- 
cording to appointment, at Cape May, New 
Jersey; have reached a unanimous conclu- 
sion, and have made their report in print, 
in anticipation of their formal report to the 
bodies that elected them, at their next ses- 
sions. This report, as an interesting and 
valuable document, we shall publish, nearly 
in full, next week. The fact that the com- 
mittee came to a unanimous judgment is cer- 
tainly very significant and assuring; and, 
although as we read it, we cannot help feel- 
ing that a great many, even more impor- 
tant, matters than these referred to, are still 
hedged round with serious difficulties that 
might constantly embarrass the relation of 
the two formally fraternal bodies, operating 
side by side in the same States, still we en- 
courage the hope, that in the private con- 
ferences which must have occurred, these 
eminent and excellent men from both 
Churches saw the possibility, under the di- 
vine blessing, of the two sister bodies work- 
ing out their own appropriate missions, in 
hearty respect for, and fellowship with, each 
other. Weare the more disposed to hope 
that this may be the case when we remem- 
ber that such men as Dr. M. D’C. Crawford, 
a man of singularly incisive intellect, of log- 
ical habit, a loyal Methodist, and as loyal 
a friend to the men of color at the South; 
that Judge Enoch L. Fancher, the learned 
counsel of the Church in the great legal 
controversy over the divisions, and Dr. E. 
Q. Fuller, who bas but just buckled on his 
mail to fight the battle over with his col- 
league from the South on the same commis- 
sion, Dr. Edward H. Myers, were enabled 
to reach the common conclusion, together 
with Dr. J. P. Newman, General Clinton 
B. Fisk and the Southern ministers and 
brethren. 

They affirm unqualifiedly the co-ordinate 
relation of the two brarches of the Church 
to their common Methouist stem, and de- 
clare formally their mutual fraternity in 
sentiment, sympathy and Christian labor. 
They then proceed to discuss and conclude 
the arrangements necessary to meet certain 
difficulties growing out of the claims of so- 
cieties in border States upon local Church 
properties, which seem to be just and 
wise. The largest portion of the report is a 
glowing eulogy of Methodism itself and its 
common memories, with an exhortation to 
unity and a call for earnest prayer to God 
to solemnly and divinely cement and seal 
the fraternal bond which they recommend 
their several bodies to assume. 

God forbid that we should raise a hand, 
or speak a word, or write a sentence, or 
admit to our columns a discussion, that in 
any wise should peril such a possibility as 
these men think they see in the near future 
of our two Churches. This act of fraternity 
comes at a remarkable hour; an hour of 
anxiety amounting almost to distress and 
fearful foreboding; an important and 
epochal era in the history of the State. Is 
itan olive branch? Does the divine Dove 
bear itin His mouth? Does it mean all it 
says? Is it a representative voice? Is it 
the will of God? Even so, Father, if it be 
well pleasing in Thy sight! 





In view of a century of unexampled pros- 
perity, our people may be inclined te think 
all dangers are past, and that we have only 
to be borne, during a second century, on the 
tide of success. Al] history should teach us 
that this expectation is not well-founded. 
Danger most frequently follows on the heel 
of good fortune. In the great prosperity of 
the past are not unlikely concealed the 
gravest dangers to the Republic. 

If we are wise to check and neutralize 
them, these evils will disappear, and our 
prosperity will be assured and perpetuated 
through succeeding years. On the other 
hand, if our prosperity engenders a spirit of 
security and vain confidence, we may not 
hope to escape the dangers that loom up in 
the distance. 

Among the perils that threaten we place 
in front the diversity of our population. The 
opening of our country to all nationalities 
and the admission of their peoples to equal! 
privileges with ourselves, was a most liberal 
and remarkable overture; but at the same 
time, it was one fraught with danger. His- 
tory bas not failed to inculcate the lesson, 
that the peace, harmony and prosperity of a 
nation depend, in no small measure, on the 
homogeneousness of its population. Widely 
different varieties of people are elements of 
discord, till they become thoroughly amalga- 
mated and consolidated —till the diverse 
materials mingle and flow in the same stream 
of social life. However much this mixture 
may ultimately contribute to the richness, 
force and completeness of the nation, there 
are dangers in the formative period. It is 
not always possible to weld together the 
different links in the chain. 

We have passed through one war growing 
out of race. The end of that may not be yet, 
and certainly is not, without the white peo- 
ple learn to do justice to the colored race. 
In a republic it is unsafe to admit varieties, 
especially widely-differing varieties of peo- 
ple; but once admitted there is no security 
but in dealing equal justice to all. Discrimi- 
nate against any party and you have a bone 
of contention, the ground of long and bloody 
wars. Civil wars are the more terrible be- 
cause they are not efforts to adjust a territo- 
rial line, or to secure portions of material 
property, but an endeavor to re-adjust the 
social balance. The negro will have his fair 
chance in the struggle or he will drench this 
land in blood; and any delay in rendering 
that justice will only make the day of judg- 
ment more terrible when itarrives. Nation- 
al injustice is a treasuring up of wrath against 
the day of wrath. 

The massing of our population may be 
named as another danger to our Republican 
institutions. Great cities are said to be 
great sores, The bad classes flow to these 
centres. Unless well regulated they become 
schools of evil. How to regulate them, that 
isthe problem. They require military or- 
der. The government needs to stand out- 





side of them to obtain sufficient leverage. 


An autocrat can rule a city; how can a re- 
public? The republic sets the bad classes 
to rule themselves and they usually rule any 
but themselves. There is danger lest the in- 
fection of our large ¢ities strike through the 
whole continent. Satan hus bis seat in 
these centres, and from them will become 
the ruler of the new world except good men 
are able te flank his movements. Cities 
must be conquered for Christ, and all the 
country is His. 

The still growing use of stimulants is an 
imminent peril to us as a nation. The Saxon 
is said to be given to the use of drink; and 
his natural taste is intensified by climate and 
the excitement of our social life. The drink 
used in a single year would pay the national 
debt. The tobacco burned in a single year 
costs well on to as much. The cost is ouly 
a small part of the evil. It is the ruin 
wrought on the vital force and morality of 
the people. Rum rules nearly every State; 
the bad oblige the good to pay tribute to 
Bacchus. The State is used to protect the 
traffic, when it should suppress it. This is 
not an hour, we see, to drop our watchful- 
ness, or to cease our efforts for reform. 

Martha’s Vineyard has a character all its 
own. It is unlike all other camp-meeting 
villages and all other watering-places. No 
one of its modern imitators has yet ap- 
proached it in completion of development 
and in admirable facilities for comfort and 
enjoyment. While its prices still remain 
reasonable, it has the best of hotel and 
boarding facilities, and abundant opportu- 
nities for constant healthful diversions on 
water and land, for interesting and instruc- 
tive excursions. Itis the favorite resort of 
the ministry of various orders throughout 
the country. They form no small represen- 
tation at the public services, and their owned 
or hired cottages, like that of Mr. Talmage’s, 
become the scenes of constant receptions. 

Outside of the great hotels the sceneis as 
quiet and restful as a country village. It is 
wonderful how many improvements have 
been effected within two years. Its roads 
and walks have been concreted, and all 
along its ways, before the cottages, small 
gardens, large vases of flowers, and hang- 
ing baskets all in blossom, have transformed 
a sandy bluff into a paradise regained. 
Ciinton Avenue is a succession of attractive 
cottages with charming adornments. Some 
of these summer homes, like that of Mrs. 
Cook’s within the grounds, whose guest we 
were so fortunate as to be, are models of 
convenience and beauty. The cheapness of 
the trip there anc to Nantucket, and back; 
itscomfort and ease; the wonderful variety 
of the tour, on the Olid Colony route, render 
this visit one of the most delightful and 
popular of the summer excursions. In ad- 
dition to all this we have as rich and profit- 
able religious services as cun be enjoyed 
this side of heaven. 
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The Journal of Education has an inter- 
esting item in reference to a former princi- 
pal of Greenwich Seminary, which will be 
heartily appreciated by many New England 
friends. Referring to the fact that sume of 
our best legislators— those who are fore- 
most in wholesome reforms—had been 
taken from our schools of learning, the 
editor remaks : — 

“In this connection we are gratified to 
learn that J. T. Edwards, D. D., president 
of the Chamberlain Institute, Randolph, 
N. Y., is prominently before the people of 
that district as a proper man to represent 
them in the House of Representatives. We, 
of New England, shall most heartily endorse 
such « nomination, for we know Mr. Ed- 
wards’ strength. He is a man to be trusted 
in or out of office, and his ability and 
knowledge of public affairs would make him 
a strong man in Congress. If Protessor 
Seelye is to leave the national council 
for the presidency of Amberst, the people 
of New York will make no mistake in send- 
ing Professor Edwards as his substitute.” 

enim aia 

Our able and learned brother, of the Wesé- 
ern Advocate, has exhibited unwonted vi- 
vacity in his two latest issues, in criticising 
certain editorial items, and the management 
of the columns, of the HERALD. We trust 
he will continue the practice. We enjoy 
the process, laughing at the fun even at our 
own expense, and profiting by the wisdom 
of the counsel. If all the ‘‘ asses” at the 
West were imported from the East, there is 
a strong presumption that the number re- 
maining here must be limited! 

Whatever may be our personal opinion of 
the best place for publication, either as to 
the literary or business facilities of the 
West, or of the character of the new maga- 
zine which is,to take the place of the Ladies’ 
Repository, we shall heartily stand by the 
new typographical and intellectual birth; we 
will hold, if desired, the baptismal basin at 
its christening, and praise both the father, 
the sponsers and the whole circle of family 
friends. We have only the best wishes for 
the highest success of the new periodical, 
and trust it will bring fresh glory to the 
Queen City of the West, if St. Louis and 
Chicago will permit Cincinnati to bear that 
title. 


— > 


The event which has been constantly 
looked for, for so many days, and which no 
loving friend could have wished, under 
the circumstances, to have postponed an 
hour, came last week Wednesday. in the 
deeply afflicted family of Prof. Prentice. 
After a period of exquisite suffering, borne 
with unbroken and wonderful patience and 
sweetness, Mrs. Prentice feel asleep in 
Jesus, and was forever at rest. No event 
has ever occurred within the large circle of 
friendship affected by this providence, more 
impressive, or calling out deeper or tenderer 
sympatby. On Friday the funeral services 
were attended at Middletown, Conn. The 
Professor will still have the sincere sympa- 
thy of his friends in a loss which can never 
be repaired on the human side, and can only 
be solved by a divine revelation of the life 
to come, and the presence of the Heavenly 
Comforter. 

A friendly and familiar hand, we trust, wil! 
soon prepare for our columnsa full and wor- 
thy sketch of a life and character illustrating 
in an unusual degree the beauty of holiness. 





————_.___ 

The Centennial Exposition has had many 
Visitors, on the part of associations, schools, 
military organizations, etc., but, we believe, 
New Jersey is the first to go as a State. She 
met, last week, in response to a proclama- 
tion issued by Governor Beedle, calling ou 
the authorities of the cities and towns to 
secure a representation on the appointed 
day. Abraham Browning was appointed to 
give an historical address on the progress 
and present status of the State of New Jer- 
sey. The plan took, and public neetings 
were called, reduced fares and special trains 
arranged, and this thriving little State mus- 
tered some 30,000 strong, at the Exposition. 
Which State goes next? 





Charles C. Chatfield, e<q., publisher of 
the New England Journal of Education, 
died at New Haven, Corn., at 9 o’clock, 
A. M., Tuesday, Aug. 22. Mr. Chatfield was 
born in Seymour, Conn., in 1841, fitted for 
college at Fort Edward Institute, N. Y., en- 
tered Yale in 1862, and graduated in 1866. 
He was the founder and publisher of the 
Yale Courant and the College Courant, 
and published a large number of popular 
and valuable literary and scientific works. 





On the establishment of the Journal of Edu- 
cation at Boston in 1875, the College Cou- 
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rant and the Connecticut School Journal, 
of which Mr. Chatfield was publisher, were 
united with the other New England educa- 
tional papers, and Mr. Chatfield was chosen 
by the directors of the American Institute 
to assume the position of publisher of their 
weekly journsl, The success of the journal 
attests his industry and fidelity in this de- 
partmentof service. He resided at Newton 
Centre, where he had made arrangements for 
a pleasant and permanent home, and where 
he has aided in the formation of a Methodist 
Church, Mr. Chatfield died at the age of 
35, and leaves a widow and three children, 
besides a large circle of relatives and friends, 
to mourn his early departure. 
Pl eS > PPLE NS | 

A recent writer in the Churchman warm- 
ly urges upon mioisters the importance of 
visiting and exploring the Holy Land. He 
shows that in uo other way, so well as this, 
can the geography of Palestine be disentan- 
gled, and enduringly impressed upon the 
mind; and that the Bible becomes another 
book to one who has personally visited the 
scenes of its history. As to the time and 
cost required, the writer makes the follow- 
ing statement: — 





** Three months and $500 are enough to 
cover one’s outlay of both kinds from the 
time he leaves his door in our own land 
until he returns to it. And by making those 
months September, October, and November, 
one could be at his post before Chrisimas, 
and have six weeks of the very best weather, 
namely, one in September for Northern Syr- 
ia, all of October and one week in Novem- 
ber, for the country further south. This 
would allow three weeks for the journey 
from New York to Beyrout (it can be done 
in eighteen days), and three weeks to return 
via Alexandria in Egypt.” 

This statement may be of interest to some 
faithful minister who has toiled through the 
summer beat, and finds that change and rest 
are now imperative, 

We are indebted te Hon. R. L. Pease for 
a copy of the admirable Guide to Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket, which he has pre- 
pared, and which has been published in a 
very tasteful manner by Rockwell and 
Churchill, 39 Arch St. Boston. It makes a 
volume, bound in ornamental paper covers, 
of 80 pages; is illustrated with fine engray- 
ings, and has a large, full map made from the 
latest surveys and charts of the U.S. Coast 
Survey. The letter press is prepared with 
great care; itis full in details, written in a 
clear and interesting style, and gives a lively 
and satisfactory idea of the fairy city which 
has sprung into such vigorous life on the 
shores of the Sound, and has transformed a 
wilderness into a scene of intense life and 
beauty. This little book has an interest en- 
lirely irrespective of its office as a guide, 
and is a fair exponent of the taste and in- 
telligence of its author. 





é it ee 
William Ayer Duncan, esq., Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Committee of the Wesley- 
an S. 8S. Union, London, made us a Call last 
Monday. He has been making a short visit 
to this country. He greatly enjoyed the S. 
S. Convention at Chautauqua, and is about 
to pass a few days at the Exposition in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Dunean is a vigorous, 
earnest, wice-awake Christian gentleman, 
greatly interested jn Sunday-school work. 
ae Rha sisi 
Messrs. Cushing & Ladd, the accomplish- 
ed proprietors and instructors of Chauncy- 
Hall School, have issued a full, descriptive 
catalogue, giving a history of the institution, 
what it has done, what it aims to do, its fa- 
cilities and possibilities. It is a vivacious 
and interesting record of a successful school. 
The catalogue can be obtained by address- 
ing Messrs. Cushing & Ladd, as advertised 
in our celumns. 


tev. J. B. Stitt, of Baltimore, Md., pastor 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
formerly old Laight Street Church, has been 
visiting Boston with his family for a few 
days. Old Laight Street Church was long 
one of the sacred shrines of Methodism, like 
John Street, New York. Of its pastors, 
seven have been subsequently elected to the 
office of Bishop. If not still, it has been al- 
most as exposed a seut to this laborious but 
honored office as that of a Church editor! 
May the present accomplished occupant be 
mercifully preserved! 


— - - ce — 


Rev. Wm. V. Kelly, the caltivated pastor 
of the Spring Garden Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Philade!phia, is passing a short va- 
cation in this vicinity. He is of New En- 
g'iand parentage, a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, and does no discredit to his 
b!ood and education. 
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The Wide-Awake for September is true 
every way to its name. Editor, and pub- 
lisher, and contributors are equally success- 
ful in making this beautiful magazine a 
monthly joy to the young people of our fam- 
ily circles. Boston, D. Lothrop & Co. 


o- 


The New England Journal of Educa- 
tion has a very kindly and appreciative 
sketch of the life and character of its late 
publisher, Mr. C. C. Chatfield. Of their 
closing interview, the editor says: — 


_“ Last Friday evening we sat by_his bed- 
side in New Haven. A feeble hand, a weak 
voice, and a dying look told us that the sil- 
ver cord would soon be loosed, and the gold- 
en bowl broken. The words,‘ Perfect trust,’ 
‘ Rest,’ ‘ Jesus,’ * Home,’ *‘ Good-by,’ ‘ Meet 
by-and-by,’ are those we shall remember 
longest of that solemn interview and parting, 
near the gate, by the side of the river. The 
Wife, soon to be a widow, pressed our hand 
in sorrow and in tears, as we turned from 
the face and the door.” 











An exchange says: “ It is said that, when 
Thomas Vasey was a boy, he ventured on 
one occasion to question, in the presence of 
his mother, the truth of some of the stories 
in the Magazine, which represented the 
devil as troubling the ‘ preachers’ in their 
dreams. The good woman replied, ‘ Ab, 
Tommy, if you and the preachers of your 
day do the devil half as much harm as your 
fathers did, he will trouble you.’ ” 


a 


Rey. Thomas Lodge, an efficient and much 
respected member of the New York Con- 
ference, has been seeking the invigorating 
inspirations of our Eastern coast. He made 
& short call at the HERALD office last 
week, 








Bromfield Street Church, having now one 
of the lightest and most beautiful audience- 
rooms in this city, will be re-opened next 
Sunday. Bishop Haven will preach in the 
morning. 





Chaplain D. H. Tribou, U. 8S. N., has been 
ordered to the Hartford, the flagship of the 
North Atlantic fleet, now at Philadelphia. 
His many friends, especially in Maine, will 
Wish him success in his new and difficult 
field, 

The vigorous and popular Conference 
Seminary at Greenwich, R. I., under Prin- 
cipal Blakeslee, opened its fall term last 
Tuesday. There is no better, pleasanter, 
or more successful school in this portion of 
the land. Its graduates, everywhere, form 
its best monument. 
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Do the figures on your paper read Jan. 1, 











Notes from the Churches, 
MAINE. 

Jtems.— A Reform club has been formed 

at Madison Bridge numbering one hundred 

and forty-one members. The temperance 

movement goes onward in the town. 


Rev. Mr. Grant has closed his labors with 
the Baptist Church in Bowdoinham. The 
Baptist Church at Lisbon Falls are to enter- 
tain the Cumberland Cenference, August 29. 

The Free Baptist Churches of Richmond 
and Richmond Centre are having prosperity. 

Col. Henry P. Warren, a prominent and 
most highly respected citizen of Pownal, 
died Saturday, August 12, aged 78 years, 
from injuries received by being thrown from 
his carriage a few days previous, 

The Bath Times records the death of a 
subscriber who had tukes that paper from 
its first issue. He lived to be 72 years old. 
Mrs. Betsey Goodrich of Bingham, aged 
95 years, died August 8th — an “ elect lady.” 
The heaviest hail storm ever known in 
Franklin county, prevailed in New Vine- 
yard on Tuesday. Some of the stones were 
four and a half inches around. Corn and 
other crops were damaged. About two 
inches of hail fell. 

The severe drouth is doing serious dam- 
age to the crops in the northern portion of 
Franklin county. 


President Cheney of Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, sailed from Boston, August 12th, for an 
extended tour of several months. 

The religious interest in Phillips continues 
good. Eight were baptized July 30th. 


Rev. James Brownville has accepted a 
call to the Baptist church at Jay Bridge. 
Rev. F. O. Ford, of Augusta, baptized fif- 
teen persons Sunday, August 15th, in Bel- 
grade. Forty-five have recently received the 
rite of baptism in that vicinity. 


Richard S. Chaplin, esq., abighly respected 
citizen of Naples, dropped dead in his barn 
Friday moruing last. His death is supposed 
to have been caused by heart disease, 


Rev. C. A. Hieger (Unitarian) is engaged 
to preach at Dixfield. 


Rey. 8. D. Richardson, pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church in Hebron, baptized one convert 
Sunday, August 20. The house of Joel Fos- 
ter of Hebron was struck by lightning, Mon- 
day, August 21, injuring two of Mr. Foster’s 
daughters quite severely. Hardly a cloud 
was ip the sky at the time, and the house was 
not set on fire. 

A town Sunday-school convention will be 
held in Norridgewock, August 29th. Much 
interest is felt in the occasion, and the meet- 
ing is expected to be one of much interest. 
Tbe Oxford Baptist Association will hold 
its next session with the Baptist Church at 
Paris Hill, Tuesday, September 5th. The 
Bowdoinham Association will meet at 
Wayne, Tuesday, September 12th, 


Four young persons were baptized and 
united with the Free Baptist Church at Me- 
chanic Falls a few weeks since. 


It is proposed to hold a temperance camp- 
meeting at East Livermore, to follow the 
district camp-meeting which begins August 
30th. The Reform Clubs will be invited to 
participate in the meeting, and a very profit- 
able time is anticipated. Sabbath meetings 
are now being held on the ground. The 
East Livermore camp-meeting is very popu- 
lar with the people. 


The Reform work continues in Lewiston 
and Auburn with increasing interest. Large 
meetings are being held each Sabbath which 
are very enthusiastic, and at which more or 
less take the pledge. A new ceiling has been 
placed in Temperance Hall, Lewiston, and 
the hall is to be thoroughly renovated and 
painted, which improvements, when com- 
pleted, will give the room a very attractive 
appearance. The Good Templars of Andros- 
coggin are wide awake in the cause, and are 
laying fast hold of the youth of both sexes, 
to save them from the intoxicating beverages 
of wine and cider. 

The Richmond camp-meeting just closed 
was a good spiritual season,resulting in many 
conversions and the quickening of the 
Church. Attendance good. 

The drouth in portions of Androscocgin 
and Kennebec counties is very severe. C. 


The Portland District Camp-meeting at 
Old Orchard commenced Monday evening. 
August 21, and bas increased in interest and 
power up to Friday morning. The preach- 
ing has been direct, earnest, and at times 
able. The attendance has been increasing 
each day, and yesterday reached full five 
thousand. The preachers have generally 
given themselves to earnest work and the re- 
sults are seen in the salvation of souls,in the 
tent and public meetings. Miss Annie P. 
Clark, the sweet singer, has added greatly to 
the interest of the meeting by her singing 
and labors. We were greatly disappointed 
in not baying our New England Southerti 
Bishop Haven with us, 4s we anticipated, 
but, what is better, the Lord of Hosts is with 
us, the God of Jacob isourrefuge. Particu- 
lars of the meeting will be furnished by the 
secretary of the meeting. 


The Second Congregational Society in Bid- 
deford has decided to extend a call to Rev. 
Mr. Merrill, of Adrian, Mich., to accept the 
pastorate of that Church. 

Rev. Mr. Bean, of Buxton, has been en- 
gaged to preach in Sebago for the Free Bap- 
tist society. 

The Reform Club of Hiram went on a 
missionary excursion last Sabbath to Kezar 
Falls, and held meetings all day in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church in the interest of 
Christ and temperance. A large number 
signed the pledge. 

The school committee of Portland have 
decided to open a public school for deaf 
mutes the present term. The school will 
open next week. 

The Portland Reform club are making ar- 
rangements for a convention of Reform 
Clubs, to be held in Portland, September 5th 
and 6th. A large gathering is anticipated. 

The Fryeburg Camp-meeting is to be sup- 
plemented with a two-days temperance 
meeting. Christ and temperance should be 
inseparable, and all hopeful temperance 
work will be founded on the Gospel and spirit 
of Christ. 

Rev. W. H. Boole preached at Sacarrappa 
last Saturday evening and Sabbath morning, 
and at Pine Street, Portland, Sabbath after- 
noon and evening. Large congregations lis- 
tened to his earnest efforts. Of course he 
gravitated to the Allen Mission while-he was 
in the city, and greatly comforted and 
strengthened Capt. Sturdevant’s heart in his 
mission work. Brother Boole is a great fa- 
vorite in and about Portland. 

Rev. Mr. Young, of Pennsylvania Central 
Conference, preached at Chestnnt Street 
church, Portland, last Sabbath afterneon, 
and spent a short time on the camp-ground 
at Old Orchard, doing good service. 

The Alfred Methodist Society has decided 
to re-model the interior of their church edi- 
fice, and will commence immediately. Their 
plan is to entirely modernize the inside by 
re-plastering and re-seating. With these 
improvements the Alfred church will be in 
good condition, and one of our neatest 
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church buildings. 


Three persons were baptized by Rev. O. 
H. Stevens, of Kittery Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Sunday, August 20. Re 





EAST MAINE. 

East Pittston. — The people of this place 
have purchased and placed in their church 
a‘ New England Organ,” costing 270 dol- 
lars. The company made a very liberal 
discount to the Church. Our organist, with 
many other good judges, gives the opinion 
that for power, sweetness of tone and style 
of finish, none can equal it for the price. 

A good and general religious interest is 
manifested here. Our congregations are 
gradually increasing. Four persons were 
baptized by immersion last Sabbath, Rev. 
Moses Prescott of Sheepscot officiating. He 
preached in the afternoon to a large and 
appreciative audience, from the words, 
“* Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” The people are praying for, and pa- 
tiently expecting better days. B. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Warner.— Avery enjoyable affair oc- 
curred at Warner Lower Village, July Ist, 
at the residence of Brother Jonathan Badger 
— the celebration of the golden wedding of 
the worthy Brother and Sister Badger. 
Agreeably to previous arrangement, five of 
the six living children, quite a number of 
grandchildren, together with neighbors and 
friends, gathered to celebrate an event which 
so rarely occurs. After the Divine blessing 
was invoked, the company sat down to a 
substantial repast, after which came speech 
and gift making. Very pleasant thi: gs were 
said, and valuable gifts bestowed. Brother 
B. has always been found first and foremost 
in all matters pertaining to the interests of 
the Church, and many a pastor now who 
was a pupil in the Institute at Concord, and 
preached at Warner, will recall with pleas- 
ure the restful hours spent in this ‘* preach- 
ers’ home,” 

At sunset the pleasant party broke up, 
and, as the last rays of the departing sun 
fell peacefully and lingeringly upon the hills 
and vales of old Warner, so wished they 
that the last days of this aged couple might 
be. Cc. 


Gleanings. — August 6th four persons 
were baptized by Rev. M. A. Quimby, of 
Alexandria. 

At the recent Temperance Conference at 
Ocean Grove a valuable paper was presented 
by Rev. C. W. Millen, of Haverhill, Mass., 
on ** The History and Present Position of the 
Methodist Episcopal Charch on the Temper- 
ance Question, and its Duty in the Future.” 
It elicited warm expressions of commenda- 
tion. 

The Methodist Society of Hudson erected 
a new tent this year on the Sterling camp- 
ground, and the meeting was much blessed 
to them. There are earnest, devoted men 
and women in this society who, with the 
faithful pastor, Rev. J. D. Folsom, are work- 
ing and trusting for a precious work of grace 
in their midst. 

Rev. Otis Cole, formerly of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference, who for some months has 
been laboring in Tennessee, has returned to 
these parts. His workin the South is closed, 
and he purposes taking work again in his 
old Conference. His many friends in und out 
of the ministry will give him a warm wel- 
come back. 

The best meeting ever enjoyed on the 
camp-ground at Wiers is hoped for this year. 
The meeting begins September 4. The 
preachers and people of Concord District are 
warmly attached to this meeting, and are 
laboring hard to increase its influence for 
good. No meeting is better advertised and 
better managed. Five new cottages have 
been built on the ground this year, and sev- 
eral new society houses. A good house has 
been built by the Gilmanton society. 


Henry Holt, deacon of the Olive Street 
Congregational Church of Nashua, and a 
prominent citizen of the place, died August 
18:h. On the day appointed for the funeral 
bis wife fell dead. They were buried to- 
gether. Both were highly esteemed in the 
community. 

The Gospel and Temperance Tent, in 
charge of Mr. Hurd, of Dover, is still moving 
about from place to place and doing a good 
work for temperance and Christ. It was in 
Franklin several days last week. 

The Baptist society of Milford have just 
built 21 first-rate horse-sheds. H. 


VERMONT. 

Brattleboro is having a pleasant and suc- 
cessful year. Brother Perry is very popu- 
lar. The congregations are good, and the 
Sunday-school and social meetings are well 
sustained. The last quarterly meeting was 
a time of much interest. 

At Guilford and Green River, Brother H. 
K. Hastings is having success in gathering 
the people into his congregations, and build- 
ing up the Church in holiness. This is his 
second year at that appointment, and of his 
ministry. 


Brother Doiiaidson, of Bakersfield, ts 
gathering up the fruit-of last year’s re- 
vival, which still continues. He baptized 
15 recently, and received 18 into the Church. 
Two have been lately converted, and 5 re- 
ceived on probation. Brother D. is faithfal 
in attending to the details of a pastor’s 
work. 


The last quarterly meeting at Weston 
was an excellent one. Two persons were 
received into the Church, and one was for- 
ward for prayers. There have been some 
valuable accessions to the Church there. 
Over $1,000 have been raised to build a par- 
sonage. Brother C. P. Flanders is the suc- 
cessful pastor. 

In the afternoon of the same day the quar- 
terly meeting occurred at Landgrove — Bro. 
F. T. Lovett, pastor. The popular Presid- 
ing Elder preached to a congregation which 
filled the house inside and out, after which 
he baptized 31 persons —6 by immersion, 6 
by pouring and 19 by the old method of 
sprinkling. It was a good day. 

Rev. J. Leavitt is in labors abundant at 
Holland and Morgan. He has received five 
on probation, and has baptized seven. He 
is also giving direction to the building of a 
much needed new parsonage at Holland. 

Rev. R. Pritty is doing a good work at 
Morgan Center. He has received 31 on pro- 
bation since Conference, and has baptized 
26. This is a new appointment, and gives 
promise of large success. 

A spirited quarterly meeting was held at 
Proctorsville, August 20. One person was 
baptized who has been converted since Con- 
ference, and four were received into full 
membership. Brother L. L. Beeman, the 
pastor, is taking weil, and the work pros- 
pers. Brother B. and his excellent new 
wife are devoting themselves ‘‘ wholly to 
God and His works.” They are alumni of 
Wesleyan University — he, of the class of 
75, she of the class of ’76. 

Things are moving pleasantly at Morris- 
ville. Six persons were received into the 
Church a week ago. Brother Hale is in fee- 
ble health, but accomplishes a good deal by 
economizing his strength and using it to the 
best advantage. They are planning to pay 














off their $2,000 indebtedness immediately. 


Brother Basford is doing well at Hyde- 
park in looking after the details of his work 
— working up the out-posts, etc. Some in- 
teresting conversions have recently oc- 
curred. One was baptized and nine received 
0 the Church at the last quarterly meet- 
ng. 

Brother Rockwell is blessed with a band 
of earnest workers at Ludlow; and he 
knows how to give direction to the work. 
The charge is coming up. 

The camp-meetings at Morrisville and 
Northfield have just closed. They were 
both unusually successful. The Morrisville 
meeting accommodates several charges in 
Lamoile County better than any other meet- 
ing now can; but it is hoped that on the 
completion of the P. & O. Railroad, which is 
expected this fall, some central location may 
be agreed upon where the St. Albans dis- 
trict can concentrate all its forces. 

At the Northfield meeting we met our 
genial friend, Rey. J. Gill of the New En- 
gland Conference, formerly of this Confer- 
ence. He did efficient and welcome service. 
The Association have decided not to hold 
this meeting over the Sabbath in the future. 
Right! 

The leaders of these meetings are as dif- 
ferent as different can be, yet are both thor- 
oughly successful in their way. Brothers 
Cooper and McAnn are respected and be- 
loved. 

The outlook of the Seminary is very hope- 
ful. A good number, for the first week, 
have enrolled themselves; and a most ef- 
ficient and respected priscipal and faculty 
are the guarantee of continued and increas- 
ing prosperity. one 





Yarmouth Camp-meeting. 
The regular gathering at this place of the 
Cape Methodists, with others from Boston 
and vicinity, began on the 5th of the present 
month. The rain which fell Monday night 
and Tuesday morning, laid the dust and 
cooled the heated air; another shower later 
in the week continued this same state of 
comfort. By Tuesday afternoon most of 
the cottages and private tents were occu- 
pied, several new ones having been erected 
since last year. 
The opening services on Tuesday evening 
consisted of singing, prayer — appropriate 
and fervent—by Rev. Brother Morse of 
Provincetown, another hymn, and then a 
sermon by the Rev. James Mather, Presid- 
ing Elder, from the topic found in 2 Kings 
iv, 1-7; Elisha’s directions to the widow 
that she might have the empty vessels filled 
with oil; the abounding faith of the widow 
in God’s promises; and its blessed results 
to herself, and, through her, to others — all 
this was happily traced, and then applied to 
the circumstances connected with the ob- 
jects of the camp-meeting. The points 
mainly enforced were, that God blesses us 
in the use of what we have, and increases 
our spiritual store just in proportion as we 
faithfully use what bas already been receiv- 
ed. It was also urged that there was not 
one rule for the ministry and another for the 
laity ; the souls of all, alike, are enriched or 
impoverished according as they lived in 
harmony with this principle. The discourse 
fiited the occasion. 
The preaching throughout the services 
was, in the main, closely Scriptural. There 
seemed to be a desire on the part of the 
preachers to have their reasoning backed 
up by a “ thus saith the Lord.” There was 
a delightful absence of mere curious specu- 
lations; on the other hand there was a close 
adherence to evangelical theology in all its 
phases, and no shrinking to declare in love, 
truths upon which Christ himself laid a 
solemn stress. 
Among the visitors from a distance was 
Rev. George M. Steele, D. D., who preached 
on Thursday morning from John ix, 35, 
a clear discourse on the faith that saves. 
President Steele’s sounml, common sense, 
keen insight into human nature, and deep 
religious sympathy, drew and held the close 
attention of a congregation, in which were 
scores who had known him well in other 
days, and now rejoiced to see him. Rev. 
Wm. Butler D. D., the revered founder 
of our missions in India, came to us in the 
interest of his present field of labor, Mexi- 
éo. On Saturday evening he instructed and 
thrilled a large audience, which listened 
with deep interest while he spoke to them 
concerning Mexico. After he had spoken 
$125 were subscribed towards stereotyping 
the memoir of Carvosso, in the Spanish 
language. 
Another very welcome visitor among us 
was Rev. Wm. Taylor, of our self-support- 
ing mission in Bombay,and other ports of 
India. Brother Taylor bas a fine muscular 
development, good lungs, a great heart of 
faith in Christ, and love for his fellow-men; 
he is abundant in labors, and bold as a lion. 
When he speaks you feel that he hus been 
over the ground before He has a well- 
balanced mind, and as a speaker, is thought- 
ful, and tremendously in earnest. His exposi- 
tions of the Scripture, so full of the very 
marrow of the Gospel, will not soon be for- 


gotten. 

The Sunday morning love-feast waa fully 
attended, and was in charge of Brother 
Taylor of India. It wasan occasion of deep 
interest and permanent value. Your cor- 
respondent would like to give you some of 
the experiences that,welled up from joyous 
Christian hearts, but space does not permit. 
Brother Taylor uniutentionally stole a 
march on the arithmeticians. After several 
scores had spoken and the time was nearly 
consumed, the leader ealled upon all who 
loved Jesus to rise, and tell it to their near- 
est neighbor. Of course any counting at 
such atime was impossible. May similar 
confusion come upon all who attempt to 
give us an estimate of a love-feast, by telling 
bow many spoke in a given time! 

The morning sermon was preceded by a 
collection to aid, among other things, in con- 
structing a road around the encampment for 
protection in case of fire in the woods; 
nearly $500 was subscribed. The sermon 
was then preached by Rev. Dr. Butler, text 
1 Tim. i, 16. The main point of his dis- 
course was the purpose of God in giving so 
full a narrative of Paul’s conversion, which 
was that the Church should never despair of 
men but rather have faith inthe Almighty 
grace of God. The afternoon discourse 
was by Rev.R.R. Meredith, of Grace Church, 
Boston. His text was Gal. iv, 4,5. He 
first drew from history illustrations which 
showed the utter inefficiency of favorable 
physical conditions, culture, law, etc., to 
uplift men. He then showed the means 
God had brought to bear when “the full- 
ness of time” had come. It was a masterly 
effort, and listened to with the closest atten- 
tion by a large congregation. A shower 
brought this discourse to an abrupt conclu- 
sion; but the spirit of God continued the 
sermon, as was evident by the prayer-meet- 
ings which were held in the tents before the 
evening service. 

In the evening Rev. Wm. Taylor of India 
preached, and immediately followed it up 
by a prayer-meeting at the stand; many ac- 
cepted his invitation and came to the altar, 
to obtain that pardon, which he had showed 
so clearly could only be obtained through 


deep interest and contiaued till a late hour. 
There were many matters of religious in- 





terest, but time and space forbid their narra- 
tion. Enough has been given, we trust, to 
show that something of permanent value 
was accomplished. We do not know just 
how many were converted, but a large 
amount of this blessed work went on in the 
different church teuts, and we know of some 
very effective work that.was there done by 
the Spirit. In any estimate that is made of 
our New England camp-meetings this must 
always be taken into the account. Perhaps, 
though, it would be better if more of this al- 
tar work was done at the stand, and the 
preaching followed up by an earnest service 
of exhortation and prayer. The nearer we 
can keep to the methods by which the fathers 
of early Methodism wrought, the better. 

D. 





School.” 

Mr. Epiror: Inthe Planter and Farm- 
er, & monthly magazine of considerable pre- 
tensions published in Richmond, Va., Rev. 
R. L. Dabney, D. D., of Union Theological 
Seminary, has quite a lengthy article on the 
above subject. To let you know the folly 
of his reasoning and the popular opposition 
we meet with in the South, for he writes as 
& representative white man, I will give 
you a few quotations, only wishing you 
could read the whole of this man’s essay. 
He commences by saying: “For some 
years I have had strong convictions of the 
falsehood and deadly tendencies of this Yan- 
kee theory of popular State education.” 
This common school system he denominates 
a “ Yunkee heresy,” or “ quixotic project 
which can never do me, or any one else, any 
good ;” but is “ agrarian,corrupting, subsidiz- 
ing the people, and debauching their inde- 
pendence.” It is a “ cunning cheat of Yan- 
kee State-craft, alluring the poor parent and 
relieving him of bis parental responsibility.” 
It, the school system, “ is an unrighteous ex- 
penditure of vast sums, wrung by agrinding 
taxation from our oppressed people,” and 
** it is as inexcusable as it is fantastical.” 
Again he states, ‘the tenor of the argu- 
ment concedes, what every man, not a fool, 
knows to be true, that the negroes, as a 
body, are now glaringly unfit for the privi- 
lege of voting. What makes them unfit? 
Such things as these: the inexorable barrier 
of alien race, color,and natural charac- 
ter.” Had he said a want of education, there 
would have been some basis for his argu- 
ment, but how race, for we all belong to 
Adam’s, or color, for we are just as God 
made us, or natural character, for we are 
all depraved, can disqualify a man to vote, 
can only be seen by one whose intellect is 
perverted, if he is not afool. These charac- 
teristics are general, and if they would dis- 
qualify one man, they would debar all men 
from voting. They prove too much. “ The 
Yankees have had this nostrum of free 
school education in full force for two gen- 
erations. Has it reared up among them, 
out of white people, a popular mass fit to 
enjoy universal suffrage? Did not this very 
system rear up that very generation, which, 
in its blind ignorance and brutal passion, 
has recently wrecked the institutions of 
America; has filled our country with des- 
titution, war and murder; and with a stupid 
blindness, only equaled by its wickeduess, 
has stripped its own Commonwealths, in 
order to wreak its mad spite on ours, of the 
whole safeguards for their own freedom and 
peace?” ‘“ This system has not given to 
Yankees true wisdom, and what self-delu- 
sion to dieam that it will give this quality 
to the negro!” 
Then he states that “ the negro is a creat- 
ure of habit,” which is true enough — who 
is not? and that he is naturally lazy, which 
is equally true of white folks, especially 
Southerners. But the “ ugliest feature,” is 
* the family tie is gone forever; the carpet- 
bagger has played his accursed game upon 
the negro’s passions. Suffrage and free 
schools awaken in the young negro foolish 
and impossible aspirations, which are fated 
to disappointment, and whose disappoint- 
ment he will assuredly lay to the door of his 
white rivals, lately his kind protectors.” 
Mark you, “ his kind protectors!” 
One more quotation from this remarkable 
essay will demonstrate the writer’s 
folly to every New Englander; and yet his 
word is law among Southern Presbyterians 
and his article has been highly compliment- 
ed by Southern editors. In speaking of the 
fruits of this ** Yankee humbug ” for which 
thousands are this day giving thanks to 
God,he says: ‘* My prediction is ajiready veri- 
fied in Massachusetts, the very home of this 
State school humbug. A large part of the 
rural, laboring population still do not read, 
have forgotten how to read, do not care to 
know, and care not a straw whether their 
children know.” 
The editor of the Planter says the “ com- 
mon school system in the North has pro- 
duced a social rottenness of which even 
China might be ashamed.” He claims to 
have studied “‘ this creature,” the negro, 
practically and in the abstract. He claims 
to know all about him, and finally comes to 
this wonderful conclusion, that “ you can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” This 
is slanderous in the extreme. We deny the 
application. No one is trying, as he says, 
to “* make a white man out of a negro, and 
thus spoil a good servant.” No such an at- 
tempt is made by the schools. Our object is 
to loose the colored man and let him go; for 
should we make such a white man the 
model, the colored man might strongly ob- 
ject, and that, too, on good grounds. 
*¢ Civis,” a writer of corsiderable note in 
the same periodical, and whose articles have 
been copied into other Southern journals, 
declares “that there is no people in this 
world, so kind and so indulgent to the ne- 
gro, as this white people of the South.” If 
this be true, well may they pray to be de- 
livered from such friends. 
Before the war, according to this writer, 
the colored people must have had great ad- 
vantages. Slavery was paradisiacal, for “‘ in 
such congenial employment the negro was 
comfortable and happy, to an extent never 
realized before by any other laboring class 
since time began. His eyes stood out with 
fatness, and joy exultant burst from his tune- 
ful throat.” Now, if this be a fact, how will 
this writer account for so many negroes risk- 
ing their all, not even excepting life itself, 
in order to get away from such “ kind and in- 
dulgent people” and from ‘such congenial 
employment?” Have the white people of 
the South manifested such feelings since the 
war? Let the murders and outrages, too nu- 
merous to mention, answer. Who are kind 
and indulgent — in a word, who are the true 
friends of the negro, let the school-houses 
and churches supported by Northern benevo- 
lence answer. Let us consider that 

1. All this talk about the joy and pleasant 
relationship before the war, and its destruc- 
tion by ignoramuses from the North, is false, 
and no one knows it better than the writer. 

2. This talk about Yankee humbug in the 


hood. 


white — this is child’s talk; 


(Continued on 8th page J 





common school system and its effects, is a 
lie. It canact be a mistake, it is a bold false- 


8. The object of the schools is entirely 
overlooked. It is not to make black men 
it is to develop 
and ennoble our brother, and make him a 
better citizen. This is without exception its 
accepting Christ. This service was one of} fruit. 

4. The slander ill becomes such a writer 
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MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 
Large Estates taken charge of, and Rents col- 
iected on reasonable terms. 


Properties tor sale in Boston, and all suburban 
cities and towns. 


Office, 7 Exchange Place, 
152 BOSTON. 





DR. SETH 


ARNOLD'S BALSAY 


Has been used for nearly forty years, and stands 
unrivalled for the cure of BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


DIARRHEA. 


Dr. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM is warranted 
to cure Chronic DIARRH@a in from one to three 


hours, 
CHRONIC DIARRHEA. 


Dr, SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM its warranted 
to cure CHRONIC DIARRHGA in a short time, if 
not over 25 yeare’ standirg. 


DYSENTERY. 


Dr. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM is warranted 
tocure DYSENTERY be‘ore and after all other 
remedies have failed, if mortification has not taken 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 


If the directions are strictly followed, we war- 


CHOLERA and CHOLERA MORBUS in any stage of 
the disease, before the patient bas lost his seuses, 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


“A thing of beautyis a joy forever.” 
2 3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 18738, 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor, 


Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Cheapnvess, itis truly Unrivalled. 


MORSEBROS Prop’s Canton, M’ss 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 
PIANO FORTES, 


156 Tremont: St., | 130 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 








HALLETT & CUMSTON 


PIANOS. 


517 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


Pianos Sold on Easy In- 
stalments. Pianosto Let. 


HAMILL'S 
Giant Organs. 


A New Class of Pipe Church Organs 


No.1. Price $550, equal to any $1,000 organ, 
No.2. Price $700, equal to any $1,500 organ 
No. 3. Price $850, equal to any $2,0000rgan. 





rant Dr. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM to cure! Calland see them. Sendforcircular. Made only by 
s.8S. HAMILL, Church Organ Builder 


228 «©6101 Gore St., East Cambridge ,Mass, 





Causes the death of thousands of chil- 
dren! Dr. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM is war- 
ranted to cure CHOLERA INFANTUM even after the 
disease has run for weeks, and the little sufferer 
been reduced to skin and bones, 





Price, 25 cts,, 50cts., & $1.00 a Bottle. 


GILMAN BROS., PROPRIETORS, BOSTO 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW! 


— THE — 


“Tourist” Folding Umbrella. 


—o— 

The advantages of an Umbrella which can be fold- 
ed into a small space are apparent to all, for who 
that has had occasion to leave home either on busi- 
ness or pleasure, has not experienced the incon- 
venience of carrying the ordinary umbrella, some- 
times through days and weeks of pleasant weather 

At such times the latter is liable to be mislaid or 
**borrowed,” thus adding annoyance and expense, 
The “ Touris/,” is offered to the trade and the pub- 
lic as a Simple, Strong and Economical Umbrella. 
In appearance and use there is nothing to distin- 
guish it from a Common Umbrella of good quality 
while a moment's time suffices to 


FOLD AND PACK IT INTO AN ORDI- 
NARY TRAVELING BAG. 


It costs but little more than the ordinary um- 
brella of like quality while its convenience is worth 
many times the additional éxpense. 

It commends itself to Merchants, Lecture’s, Mu- 
sicians, Travelling Salesmen and others. Clergy- 
menin making exchanges and aitending Conventions 
will find the “ Tourist,” to be just what they need, 


BASSETT & SHAW, Manufacturers, 
31 Brattle St., Boston. 
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Camp-Meeting Music. 


Our supply of Camp-Meeting Musie Books is 
large and varied as usual, We are prepared to 
supply Committees, or agents duly authorized by 
them on favorable terms. Some of our good rell- 
gious books would find ready sale also, “ Love 
Enthroned ” by Dr. steele, and others. 


SONGS OF FAITH; by Tenney & Hoffman 35 cts, 
GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS; 


by Sankey and Biiss, Boards.............. 35 cts. 
GOSPEL SONGS; by P. P.JBliss............ 35cts. 
WINNOWED HYMNS; by Dr. McCabe... 30 cis, 
DBOGER MM Aki cccsccccccccesvcccecccce 50 cts. 
TRIBUTE OF PRAISE; by Tourjee...... $1.00" 
REVIVALIST; by Hillman, Last Edition. .75 
GROVE SONGS complete; by Hull........ 25 


These are retail prices. 
dred a liveral reduction, 
cure a good supply. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 38 Bromfield St., 

226 Boston, Mass, 


By the dozen or bun- 
Order early so as to se- 





NEW ENG, CONSERVA RY OF MUSIC 


eminent Teachers, 15,00 Pupils in 10 


$ Pays for95L ESS OWNS at the 
years. E, TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
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WOODEN PUMPS. 


UCUMBER WOOD PUMPS. 
Plain, Procelain and Copper-lined, 

free from any uopleasant taste, perfect- 
ly healthy; not liable to get out of or- 


er. 
For sale in car-load lots, or by 
‘he single Pump. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


128 and 130 South Market Street. 
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GOOD CHEAP BOARDING 


to Centennial visitors ina New England 
Methodist family, 


Address, J.G. RICHARDSON, N.E, Corner 38 
and Grape Street. 232 














TEAS —The choicest in the world—Import- 
* ers’ prices, largestCompany inAmeri- 
ca— staple article — pleases every y — Trade 
continually iacreasing—agents wanted everywhere 
—best induce ments--don’t waste time—send itor 
Cirenlarto 

ROB’T WELLS 43 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 1287 
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“FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 


Guard against it. The People’s Pump with 
50 feet hose and suction pipe for we il of 20 feet for 
$20. Send for circular. CHARLES W. KING, 27 
Devonshire Street,Boston. 230 
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.FOR THE HOUSE 


The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide 


ies, and all bulbs and seeds for Fall Planting in the 
Garden, and for Winter Flowers in the 
just published and sent free to all. Address 





Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Li'- 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


HOME SAVINGS 


BANK, 


Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 


CORNER ot BOYLS'TON. 


DEPOSITS go on Interest the frst day of next 
month. 
DIVIDENDS paid in April and October, on 
money that bas remained inthe bank one month or 
more. 


Bank Hours — From 9. A.M.to3 P. M. On 
SALURDAYS till 8 o’clock in the evening. 
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TEACHERS AND TAUGHT 


PRONOUNCE THE 


“Vineyard of Song” 


the best Music Book yet 





issued for practice and 
instruction in the art of 
Singing. 

The * VINEYARD OF 
SONG” has been recent-« 
ly revised, so as to em-« 
body twenty-seven 
pages of new and valu- 
able material. The 
“VINEYARD OF 
SONG” 
work for Singing Classes, 


is a sterling 


Conventions, Academies 
and Day Schools. 


PRICE, 75 CTS.; $7.50 PER DOZ. COPIES. 


2 Sent by Mail on receipt of 75 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 

76 East Ninth Street, New York. 

91 Washington Street, Chicago. 
232 


Original, Reliable, Sate, 
INSIDE LINE. 


TO BANGOR, MT. DESERT, ELLS- 
WORTH, DEER ISLAND, WIN- 
TER HARBOR AND MACHI- 


AS, RAILROAD AND 
STEAMBOAT. 


Steamer CITY of RICHMOND, Capt.{Kilby, 
willleave Portland every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evening, at 10 o’clock, for Bangor and in- 
termediate landings. The CITY of RICH- 
MOND connects at Rockland, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day mornings with, 


Steamer CHARLES HOUGHTON, for 
North Haven, Deer Isle, Mt. Desert and Winter 
Harbor, and Saturday morning for Deer Isle and 
Ellsworth. 


Steamer LEWISTON, Capt. Deering, will 
leave Portiand Tuesday and Friday evenings, at 
10 o’clock, for Bar Harbor, Mt. Desert, Machias- 
port and intermediate landings. 





Tickets for sale at offices of Eastern and Boston 
and Maine Railroads, and on board Sanford Line 
of Steamers (which connect every trip at Rock- 
land). State rooms and tickets for sale at 214 
Washington Street. 
J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent, 

CYRUS STURDIVANT, Gen’l Agt. 
220 Portland, Me. 


Pulpit Furniture, 


- AND— 


PEW CUSHIONS. 

We make a specialty of PEW CUSH- 
IONS, at from 30 cent- per foot vp- 
words. Samples furnished when ree 
quired. Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY C. MORSE & CO., 
Successors to 
HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
228 615 Washington St., Bostom 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


For rent, a tenement on Court Street, Newton- 
ville, near depot, stores, Post office and schvols. 
Pleasant located, with nine finishee rooms, in good 








wana; order. Rent low. Enquire of L. R. THAYER, 


on the premises. Newtonville, Aug. 24, 1876, 
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THE SUNDAY sOHOOL. 


Third Quarter. 
Sunday, September 10. 
Lesson XI. Prov. xxxi, 10-31. 





BY REV. W. E. HUNTINGTON. 





THE EXCELLENT WOMAN. 


The closing passage in the book of 
Proverbs is a portraiture of an ideal 
feminine character ; the ideal is proba- 
bly the highest that the age of Solomon 
could have produced. There is no bet- 
ter proof that the world is advancing in 
wisdom and justice, than the fact that, 
in this age, woman is taking her right- 
ful place as man’s equal. Her sphere 
is neither above nor below that of man. 
It is, according to God’s ordinance, not 
so much another realm in which she 
moves, as it is the other hemisphere, 
which makes the human life round and 
complete — *‘ Male and female created 
He them.” The home is her most ex- 
alted place. Her choicest “‘ rights” are 
there. She has aright to be recognized 
and rewarded in all honorable labor 
that befits her nature and her strength. 
No scholarship ought to be shut out 
from her since Mary Somerville has 
lived to prove that a woman may think 
as high, and as deep, asaman. A few 
have a divine right to use the gifts of 
eloquence to speak, when no other 
voice Will do so much for the truth. 
But when all unwomanly clamor for 
unwomanly rights is hushed, and the 
appeal is made to the common sense 
and the common instincts of the best 
men and women, the verdict will be 
that woman’s rights, and interests, and 
power are chiefly in the home. There 
is a field large enough, holy enough, 
rich enough to absorb all her strength 
and culture and tact. If a woman is 
homeless, deprived of her natural place 
by unalterable circumstances, simple 
justice demands that, with equal capac- 
ity to enter fields of educational work 
and of industrial labor, man shall not 
defraud her of her rights as a person, 
because she is awoman, The Church 
of Christ, next to the home, needs the 
feminine character and work. Woman 
must divide the services of religion 
with man, or the work can not be well 
done. Not only in the charities of the 
Church, for which she is peculiarly 
adapted by fineness of feeling and deli- 
cacy of sympathy, but also in much of 
that personal werk with children, and 
with the careless and unbelieving, 
‘woman has a great work left her by the 
Master. The Lord, at Bethany, hon- 
ored her who did not allow the labors 
nor even the hospitalities of home to 
keep her from the communion and de- 
votion which she owed to Him, who is 
Head of the Church as He is Lord of the 
household. 


Who can find avirluous woman? The 
meaning is, a woman strong in femi- 
nine power, the word ‘‘ virtuous ” being 
used in its older sense. A woman is 
not most truly ‘‘ strong” as she pos- 
sesses musculine traits, and affects the 
harsher duties that belong to man to 
perform. Her ‘strength is made per- 
fect ” in fulfilling the mission that be- 
longs to her sex. 

** She doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone, or despise ; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low esteemed in her eyes.” 


- 


* Blessing she is; God made her so, 

And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 

Nor hath she ever chanced to know 

That aught were easier than to bless.” 
The heart of her husband -doth safely 
trust in her. She is the help, meet for 
him. She is a counsellor in his busi- 
ness affairs to whom he may confide all 
his interests. She is a comforter in all 
his trials. He has confidence in her. 
His trust is unwavering. It is the very 
essence of love in all its manifestations 
—totrust. Suspicion eats out the heart 
of affection, and soon kills it. Solo- 
mon implies that such a woman will be 
a wise economist, carefully ordering the 
household so that her husband will 
have ‘‘ no need of spoil;” for bis earn- 
ings are not squandered. 

She will do him good, etc. She hon- 
ors him with her whole affection. Her 
study is to help and bless him. She is 
not his servant, drudging for him in 
servile obedience ; but bis dearest friend, 
who loves to help him. Her goodness 
is unfailing; ‘‘ all the days of her life,” 
she renders this service of the heart and 
hand. 

She seeketh wool, ete. Solomon 
measures the work and office of woman 
by the standards of his own time. She 
does not spend the wages or the income 
of her husband in buying woven cloth ; 
she manufactures clothing for her house- 
hold. Many of us remember the loom 
and the spinnirtg wheel as part of the 
furniture of the old homes, where faith- 
ful mothers and sisters clothed as well 
as fed the family. The machinery of 
modern times has taken away the ne- 
cessity for such work in the homes of 
to-day; but we cannot afford to lay 
aside the diligent habits that made the 
women of former generations noble 
patterns. 

She is like the merchants’ ships. The 
fruit of her diligence is a capital with 
which she may trade, exporting from 
her house her manufactured articles, 
and exchanging them for commodities 
that will be for the use and comfort of 
her home. 

She riseth also while i is yet night. 
The routine work of the breakfast is dis- 
posed of in the early morning, that the 
men may go to their field-work in the 
cool of the day, and the ‘ maidens,” 
who assist her at the wheel, may be 
ready to begin their work at the rising 
of the sun. 

Considereth a field, etc.— puts the 
earnings of her house into a profitable 


an income. The time will come when 
she can no longer labor; then the field 
which she has bought may do the work 
of support. 

Merchandise is good— makes no 
shoddy. Her goods have a reputation 
in market. They are what they ap- 
pear to be. What a blessing to our 
age, if the ruling genius in our manu- 
factories could be such a woman as 
Solemon describes! 

Her candle goeth not out by night. She 
is a faithful custodian of the house. 
Her care is vigilant. A light in the 
room is a defense against barglars who 
ply their craft only in the dark.. 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor. 
The diligent person can afford to be 
generous. There isa peculiar luxury 
in giving away that which has been 
earned. The faithful woman is repre- 
sented not only as an habitual worker, 
diligent to turn her labor into profita- 
ble channels, but she is also liberal with 
the products of her industry. She is 
not miserly. Her thrift isonly a reason 
and a condition for her liberality. 

She is not afraid of the snow. Her 
wise foresight enables her to provide 
suitable clothing for the inclement sea- 
son. She is not taken unawares by 
cold and snow. 

Scarlet. This isa defective transla- 
tion. Scarlet is called a warm, cheer- 
ful color; but color is no defense against 
cold. The Hebrew word means ‘* doub- 
le,” and is applied to scarlet, since it is 
twice, or doubly, dyed. Coverdale’s 
translation is correct — ‘‘ For all hir 
householde folkes are duble clothed.” 
She makes the winter clothing of double 
thickness. 

Tapestry — carpets or matting for the 
floors; curtains, and quilts, for the com- 
fort of the home, and of those who 
come as guests to be entertained. 

Her clothing is silk and purple — more 
properly, fine flax or linen cloth, and 
‘*purple.” She dresses with becoming 
taste, an d is not careless of her appear- 
ance. 

Her husband is known in the gates. 
He goes out from his home with such 
dress and bearing, owing to the atten- 
tion-of his faithful wife, that he wins 
the respect of the public. He sits 
among the “ elders,” and is known as a 
man worthy of confidence and esteem. 
The joys and rest of his home make 
him ready for all his public duties. 

Strenath and honor are her clothing. 
The best apparel is the garmenting that 
strong and honorable principles will 
make. It is a feminine trait to think 
much of dress. But manners, the out- 
ward expression of character, are not 
less indicative of the inner life than 
mere dress. A woman may have ele- 
ments of mental and moral strength, and 
yet not be in the unpopular sense 
‘* strong minded.” 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom. 
Not only is the true woman well fur- 
nished with knowledge, but she has that 
higher strength of wisdom, without 
which knowledge and culture will be 
but poorly directed. 


In her tongue is the law of kindness. 
Much is implied in this sentence. The 
tongue is an unruly member. It gos- 
sips, and frets, and scolds, making dis- 
comfort and unhappiness for all who 
listen, unless there be this ‘‘ law” to 
control it. Kindness makes no ostenta- 
tion. It mellows and sweetens the 
common, every day life. Kindness puts 
its tender law upon voice, and word, 
and thought and feeling. It makes the 
one who acts with it lovable. 

She looketh well to the ways of her 
household. She is domestic. Her first 
and highest obligations being in the 
home, she has no ambitions that take 
her from these duties. If the mother of 
a family is truant from her home duties, 
her children will probably be wayward. 

Her children arise up and cali her 
blessed. This is one of the highest re- 
wards to the devoted mother. What 
sweeter memories are there for the hu- 
man heart than those of a mother’s love 
and faithfulness ? Blessed are the hands 
that toiled for us! Blessed are those 
deep, speaking eyes which looked love 
into our hearts! Blessed is that voice 
that prayed with us and for us with 
such pathos! Blessed is she who was 
all that ‘‘ mother ” means to us! 


Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain. 
There are little traits of character, 
sometimes, which, though not running 
deep into the life of the person, win for 
certain people favor and privileges. 
Such “favor” is unreliable. The es- 
teem which is built upon sterling merit 
is alone secure. Beauty of person is 
often the worst inheritance that a 
woman can have. It is the cause of 
flattery, and the subject of pride, lead- 
ing the woman who has not sufficient 
mental poise to think everything of the 
physical life, of society, and of the at- 
tention which her beauty wins, to the 
neglect of that transcendent adornment 
for every woman — ‘‘ a meek and quiet 
spirit.” 

A woman that feareth the Lord, she 
shall be praised. It is sad to see an ir- 
religious woman. God makes her to be 
the most fitting exponent of Christlike 
virtues, by natural endowments. If 
her heart has no divine faith, no heaven- 
ly aspirations, no lofty sentiments which 
reach up into the life above the flesh, 
she is not the true woman that God 
meant her to be; surely, we should 
never know the finest meaning of re- 
ligion if the feminine heart had no 
affinities for piety, and the Christian 
life. 


Let her own works praise her in the 
gates. The best monument that can be 
raised to any noble spirit, is the work 
which that one has wrought. We are 
*‘only remembered by what we have 
done.” Such praise as her own toils 
shall speak, will not be flattery to the 
faithful woman, who lives for her 


ZION’S HERALD QUESTIONS. 
From the Notes. 
Berean Lesson Series, September 10. 
1 In what respects has the position of 
woman in society changed since the 
time of Solomon ? 
2 What is the highest sphere for her 
capabilities and influence ? 
8 Is there any reason why she should 
be considered an inferior to man ? 
4 Is there justice in the laws which 
treat her as imbecile ? 
5 Why is it that piety must be an ele- 
ment of the true woman P 
6 What four excellences are enjeined 
by the lesson ? 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 





BY REV. R. H. HOWARD. 


With singular vigor, pith, directness 
and forcefulness, Helen Chase Steele, 
in a late number of the HERALD, notices 
some cf the difficulties connected with 
interesting, and successfully teaching, 
an average Sunday-school class of youth, 
in the use of the Berean question-book. 
The points she so well makes, are those 
which scores, yes hundreds, of Sunday- 
school teachers and workers, have 
made, and are still making, with every 
Sabbath that anew witnesses their de- 
feated endeavors, and baffled enter- 
prise. 

Not long since the writer was one of 
a committee to arrange a programme 
for a Sunday-school convention; and 
no theme elicited such: deep and com- 
mon interest, on the part of the breth- 
ren assembled, as this: ‘‘ How best to 
interest and teach the average Sunday- 
school class?” that is, a class of chil- 
dren or youth from ten to fifteen years 
of age. That was the theme above all 
others they all wanted to hear discussed. 
But where now should we look for the 
right person to whom this very im- 
portant and practical theme should be 
assigned, the person whose actual suc- 
cess in this line of work would invest 
with interest, and give a special value 
to, their suggestions? We sought in 
vain for the needed person. Neither 
minister or laymen present, superin- 
tendent or teacher, acknowledged the 
possession.of any such gifts, or the at- 
tainment of any such success, as would 
attach to his utterances on this subject 
the slightest practical value. Had Helen 
Chase Steele lived in our district, she, 
I feel quite sure, would have been ap- 
pointed to this task. And even now, if 
she will but favor us with her address, 
we shall be most delighted to invite and 
welcome her to our forthcoming con- 
vocation. In the absence of this elect 
lady herself, it strikes me we can hardly 
do better than to produce and to read 
her communication, on the occasion re- 
ferred to, and make it the basis of such 
reflections and remarks as may be sug- 
gested. I have preserved the article 
for this purpose, and propose, if we can 
do no better, to make this use of it. 

Your correspondent says the defect 
she criticises in the Berean book is 
‘only avery slight want in a great 
system.” She puts it altogether too 
mildly. It is a very grave, a funda- 
mental defect. According to her own 
showing — and the experience of thou- 
sands more than confirms all that she 
says on this point—our question-book is 
largely unfitted for the very and only 
class that need such a book at all. 
Teachers of primary, or infant classes, 
must extemporize their methods. So, 
also, the teachers of Bible classes are 
independent of any question-book. The 
only excuse whatever for a question- 
book is the needs of this very class for 
whom the book we have is, as I have 
stated, very largely unadapted. Now 
I am free to say that I would rather en- 
gage to superintend with success any 
Sunday-school in the country, than 
profitably to interest a class of way- 
ward youngsters in many of our Sunday- 
school exercises — Solomon’s prayer for 
example. Dr. Vincent could do it, no 
doubt, but he is a genius; and the 
average young man, or woman who 
teaches these youngsters throughout the 
country, is no genius. Dr. Vincent, I 
have admitted, could do this thing, ‘* so 
devoutly to be wished,” but I am 
free to confess, it would be worth 
a journey to Philadelphia, if not a voy- 
age across the Atlantic, to see him ‘“‘ try 
on” some classes we wot of, and stick 
it to his own book. Ifa woman of the 
ability, tact, resources, energy, earnest- 
ness, that Helen Chase Steele evidently 
possesses, acknowledges her efforts in 
this line a failure, what may be ex- 
pected from the great army of illy- 
equipped teachers on whom the Church 
must, in the very nature of the case, 
largely depend for its teaching mate- 
rial ? 

This is, most undoubtedly, dear Mr. 
Editor, the livest, most vital question, 
by all odds, before the Sunday-school 
world to-day. Our Sunday-school 
friends may perform long pilgrimages 
to the Thousand Islands, or to the 
Chautauqua country, and have their 
jubilees, and picnics, and ‘* Parlia- 
ments” and what not, and yet if their 
oratory and discussions do not result in 
producing better Sunday-school ques- 
tion-books, and better teachers for the 
*‘average Sunday-school class,” they 
are all but so many expensive and inglo- 
rious failures. Here is the great and 
appalling fact with which we are con- 
fronted asa Church. The vast throng 
of children and youth that crowd, and 
enjoy the benefits of our Sunday-schools 
at the present time, with all modern 
improvements, in a few short years will 
pass out of the school, and, apparently, 
no nearer the kingdom of heaven, if in- 
deed as near, as when they entered on 
their Sunday-school career. Ever since 
they could lisp they have been in our 
Sunday-schools. A great variety of 
methods and appliances have been de- 








investment, something that will bring 


home, for the Church and for Christ. 


to facilitate Bible instruction, and Bib- 
lical nurture. One of the regular 
preaching services in many instances, 
and very properly, no doubt, has been 
abandoned to give the children a fair 
chance,the best opportunity ; and every- 
thing which the nineteenth century can 
suggest, or the sanctified ingenuity of 
the Church has been able to devise, to 
achieve success in this field, and bring 
this multitude of children to the knowl- 
edge and love of the truth — to the love 
and fear of God, has been made to con- 
spire to this end; and yet, ere they 
have passed their sixteenth year the 
great bulk of them will have not only 
passed out of the school, and passed out 
unsaved, but actually more insensible, 
apparently, to Gospel appeals, than 
many who have never seen the inside 
of a Church or hymned a Gospel song. 

Mr. Editor, you know what I have 
just said is the solemn truth; what does 
it signify, whether any body is respon- 
sible for it or not? it means, simply, 
failure —a sad, a humiliating failure. 
If this be so, it certainly behooves those 
brethren who are devoting all their 
time and talents and energies to this 
matter, whose profession it is to pro- 
mote Sunday-schoo! interests, and those 
especially, who by the Church are well 
paid for developing Sunday-school fa- 
cilities, to face the situation, and direct 
their energies to the point of this one 
supreme weakness. 





Che Family. 


THE PEACHES. 


When summer flowers begin to fade, 
And summer leaves begin to fall, 

One here, one there, in juicy strength 
The peaches redden on the wall. 

And 80, indeed, hot youth being past, 

Our lives should show their fruit full fast. 


The peaches redden on the wall, 
Hiding in hollow cells of green; 
Where plaited leaves hang thick about, 
And scarce permit them to be seen. 
And so, in truth, good deeds should be 
Concealed in sweet humility. 


The peaches redden on the wall, 
Close set upon low branching trees; 
And any hand may easy touch 
The gifts the eye so easy sees. 
And so with us, ’tis well for each 
To keep within the other’s reach. 


The peaches redden on the wall; 

They take the kisses of the sun, 
The joy tears of the flying cloud, 

The darkness when the day is done. 
And thus, well used the changing hour 
Will help us to a larger power. 


The peaches redden on the wall, 
To drop when chilly winds shall blow; 
But careful hands are swift to stay 
Their fragrant lives from ending so. 
And surely thus a hand will save 
The good from falling in the grave. 


The peaches redden on the wall — 
But look up higher overhead, 
Where all the vastness of the sky 
With faintest, calmest blue is spread. 
And what is that from where we stand 
Eut blue mist hiding Fatherland? 


The peaches redden on the wall, 
Though night’s dark curtain drips with 
dew; 
The white stars show themselves, and shine 
Through mounded cloud and hovering 
blue. 
And ob, to feel ‘‘ past fruit and tree, 
The lights of home shine forth for me!” 
— Selected. 





WHOM THE LORD LOVETH, HE 
CHASTENETH. 





BY JENSY BURR. 





The Bible teaches that earthly trouble 
and sorrow are to have special reward 
in heaven. The Sermon on the Mount 
is ap iteration of blessings upon the 
afflicted, the persecuted, the unfortu- 
nate, the maligned. Great future 
rewards are the stimulus to the Chris- 
tian. This motive is even derided by 
the unbelieving, who affect a more 
rugged temper, uninfluenced by prom- 
ises of ‘*crowns” and ‘‘stars.” All 
literature is fall of this thought of com- 
pensation. Prose endlessly repeats it; 
poetry never weaties of singing it. 
Even uneducated instinct turns toward 
a land of happy recompenses, and 
blindly believes in an unknown future 
good. 

The above words seem to teach that 
God chooses some of His children for 
special suffering. The life of Christ 
was a dual one —a life of doing and 
of suffering. And so is that of His 
brothers and sisters in humanity. The 
most perfect life admits both these ele- 
ments; yet it is plain that to a few is 
given chiefly the experience of suffer- 
ing. They bear the burden of bereave- 
ment, disaster, invalidism, disappoint- 
ment, helplessness, solitude, or those 
troubles that have no name, and never 
get into print; that are unsuspected, 
possibly, because so silently and brave- 
ly borne. 

** Worthy to suffer,” is an expression 
glibly enough used, but not more than 
half believed in. The chief apostle’s 
deep comprehension of it has flashed 
light upon multitudes of dark human 
experiences since his day. But no 
truth is received so unwillingly; and it 
ts an outrage upon human nature. To 
believe that afflictions, trial, loss, are 
honors and should be “‘ counted as joy,” 
is to go counter, not only to one’s 
strongest instincts, but to the whole 
force of social opinion and life. 

Nothing is surer than that the amount 
of future joy shall be in proportion to 
one’s capacity for it; and God has cho- 
sen that the strongest happiness shal] 
follow the deepest and most poignant 
sorrows. By this law, the grandest 
chances for the next world are found in 
the school of suffering. If it were a 
matter of human choice, and of -selfish 
consideration, the wise man or woman 
should say, ‘‘Give me sorrow upon 
sorrow, trouble upon trouble, loss upon 
loss, for in this way I shall have a rich- 
er reward, a nobler happiness by and 





vised, and brought to bear upon them 


valley of human ill, the higher I shall 
rise into the heavenly air.” 

Then, too, we are taught by observa- 
tion that not all have an equal capacity 
for suffering. Allcan bear much, and 
the whole world is ‘‘ kin” through its 
griefs; yet it is undeniable that there 
are those who, by redson of the depth 
of their natures, or by the lack of cor- 
respondence between mind and body, 
are capable of profounder and intenser 
pain than their fellows. Perhaps these 
exceptional natures are among those 
whom ‘*‘ the Lord loveth.” 

Is reward, then, arbitrarily given? 
Is it a formal recognition of earthly 
disadvantage? Does God virtually say 
to the soul freed from the body, ‘In 
consideration of your trials and sor- 
rows below, I give you this great joy 
above ? because you went naked once, 
I clothe you in garments of living light 
now? because you wandered houseless 
there, I give you this mansion of glory 
here?” 

One of the saddest things in life is 
that trouble may not be made an advan- 
tage. Trouble does not necessarily 
insure compensation, or make people 
better. Even God cannot bless us by 
chastening unless we will it. He can 
force upon us nothing of His glory, or 
riches, or happiness. Sorrow, loss, 
pain, all the.aching ills of humanity, 
are no passports to heaven. It is 
poignantly sad that one may not only 
be deeply wretched here, but hereafter, 
also. It is possible to bear a crushing 
weight of trouble in this world, and by 
that very fact to be less fit for the next. 
Every one knows persons who have 
lost fortune, friends, health, all, none 
of which they can ever regain; and 
their natures are smaller than they 
were at the beginning. They are hard- 
er, more selfish, more brutal than at 
the first. All the hard, bitter experi- 
ences that a loving Father designed to 
purify and sweeten their natures, have 
counted for nothing. They have never 
improved their immense opportunities 
for the other world, and their last state 
is worse than the first. 

Happiness is an unfolding. Reward 
is an outcome, not an arbitrary gift. 
To attain these things themselves, one 
must accept their conditions. Pain 
grows into happiness. Even by desir- 
ing a thing, the heart is enriched. 
Hawthorne’s story of ‘The Great 
Stone Face,” contains one of the great 
truths of spiritual life. It was his life- 
longing that wrought upon the man’s 
features so that when he was old, all 
his neighbors recegnized their likeness 
to the benign and beautiful face in the 
mountain rock. 

It will be a great thing in the other 
world to have properly appreciated 
one’s experiences in this ; to have reeog- 
nized the angels that masqueraded un- 
der such repulsive forms; to have felt 
that pain was blessing, loss was gain. 
There are times when the balm of life 
is felt by us all; rare times when we 
are lifted above our eartbliness. The 
air grows transparent about us; our 
little horizon broadens; we see things 
as they are and not as they seem. But 
these infrequent occasions do not fur- 
nish a sufficient motive for the homely 
needs of every day, and we can only 
study to train the feeling of these high 
experiences into a habit of thought. 

But nothing can be more untrue than 
that heavenly rewards inevitably fol- 
low earthly troubles. They have no 
more necessary connection with each 
other than books and human learning. 
Nothing but study can win knowledge, 
and a loving Father can never make us 
happier in a future life by the blessed 
gifts of pain and grief in this, except 
as we recognize their divinity and rev- 
erently accept them. 





SKIPPING PLACES. 





BY ADWYNE CRAIGE, 





** But, Allen, what can I skip? You 
know when one can’t read the whole 
story they omit the least important 
part, as the children ‘skip’ the dull 
and moral in a story. I just can’t do 
all there is to do in this house.” 

It was a troubled face Lois turned to 
her husband as she halted, duster in 
hand, in the middle of her little sitting- 
room which, at her touch, was under- 
going its morning reformation. 

Her busband, the doctor, was resting 
en the sofa after a hard night’s work, 
and watching Lois at her work, the 
two chatting meanwhile. She went 
on. 

**You see I can’t neglect the baby 
any way, and I like ever so much to 
see my house neat, even unto the cor- 
ners; I love to look through clean 
windows; I like my kitchen floor new- 
ly mopped; I like clean clothes often, 
everywhere; I like my table always 
nicely set with a _ well-cooked, though 
plain, variety; I like a fresh, bright 
look to shine all over my house; I 
like” —she added in a lower tone — 
“T like a homely home to greet my 
husband. But all these things take 
time and strength so much I’ve little 
enough left for sewing, to say nothing 
of reading and study.” 

This last was said wearily. 

‘**T know, Lois,” Allen answered ten- 
derly, ‘‘how anxious you are to have 
everything nice at the home-nest, and 
I know, too, you’re not strong. 1 fear 
we made a mistake in letting Katie go 
so soon,” and the young man looked 
troubled. 

** We could not afford to keep her,” 
answered Lois positively; ‘‘ don’t let 
that trouble you —it doesn’t me. It’s 
the question, ‘what shall I leave un- 
done?’ For, besides these things, 
there’s calls and dressmaking. I can’t 
bear to make a recluse of myself, and, 
though I don’t care for fashionable 
calls, I like these droppings in and out 
in a neighborly way. And, as for that 


as well submit meekly to Fashion’s ty- 
rannical sway as to fight all the time 
and submit ditto. I can’t wear bloom- 
ers for two reasons; you wouldn’t like 
me to, and I shouldn’t want to if you 
did.” 

** No, I hardly think I should, and I 
must confess to the weakness which 
most men have in some degree, of lik- 
ing to see a woman not only well, but 
fashionably dressed; yet, to take a 
common-sense view of it all, I feel that 
it isa foolish fancy, and would much 
rather my wife would sacrifice that 
weak whim of mine and give that ex- 
tra time to reading; for, Lois, I can't 
bear —I can’t bear to have you settle 
down into a mere household drudge.” 

Allen and Lois Faire had been mar- 
ried two years, when this conversation 
took place. Allen was a young doctor 
who, by economy and hard work, 
had given himself a good medical 
education, and then had had _ the 
struggle to work himself into prac- 
tice; for there is a stout prejudice 
against young doctors. Hence the two 
years had been those of closest eceno- 
my to make the dollars cover the wants ; 


old, together with some little financial 
troubles, bad left them somewhat in- 
volved in debt — not seriously large, 
yet enough to have them feel a little 
cramped. 

Allen had been so proud of Lois’ ed- 
ucation and culture, and had been so 
anxious she should keep up with him 
in reading and information, that she 
had not, with the additional spur of her 
own ambition, fallen behind, but had 
rather advanced, up to this time. Now 
there was the baby. The girl was just 
gone, and she found there was a differ- 
erce; her leisure moments were fewer. 


‘*You know I don’t believe in that,” 
she said, in answer to Allen. ‘I al- 
ways said before I was married, that if 
women would give more attention to 
the papers and less to ruffles, more to 
good books and Jess to scrubbing, that 
American house-keepers would not be 
the mere domestic machines they are 
now, that they might be living, think- 
ing women. But I find,” she continued, 
impressively, as she drew the yarn 
through the socks she was darning — 
she was busy in these moments— 
‘*that I know a great deal more about 
it now than I did then, and I also find 
that it was much easier to preach than 
to practice. To discriminate as to de- 
gree is no small pother.” 

‘*T really wish our circumstances 
were such we weren't obliged to plan 
so closely. I trust the time will come 
when my little wife can throw these 
heavier burdens on to broader, cheaper 
shoulders, and give more of her time 
to the finer strings.” 

‘** And, in the meantime,” put in Lois 
cheerily — 

‘In the meantime we'll save — 
work. Don’t it take more time to 
make pies and cake than it does pud- 
dings and— messes?” These last 
were dishes which had sprung out of 
Lois’ economy, both of time and mate- 
rials. 

Lois smiled, as she answered, ‘‘ Oh 
yes, a great deal.” 

‘* Well, then, we'll have the latter, 
and we wont have so much style — less 
kinds, simpler cooking; give me ber- 
ries raw instead of making into pies 
and cakes; lunch me on a plate when 
you’re particularly busy.” 

Lois smiled again at this last, for it 
had been one of the virtues of Allen’s 
model house-keeper, that ‘* she never 
lefta man to eat from his hands, be- 
cause she happened to be washing.” 

He went on. 

‘* We'll hire washings done; we will 
afford that, and then we’ll not clean 
unless a thing is dirty — real, downright 
dirty. And, above all the other skip- 
ping places, my wife must dress just as 
plainly as her good sense directs, with- 
out regard to her husband’s weakness 
in that direction.” ‘So, young man,” 
he added, addressing himself to the 
occupant of the cradle who was now 
wide awake, ‘‘ you'll get no ruffles and 
tucks such as would vex your mother’s 
flat-iron — there’s the office-bell! ” 

‘* Skipping-places,” said Lois, cheer- 
ily to herself as she took up the baby to 
dress. 








WISHES. 


The morn rejoicing came and bright, 
A sweet wind waved each spreading tree, 

The flowers glanced in the golden light, 

The deep blue sky was flecked with white, 
And all things sang of joy to me. 


The eve in glory closed, and still 
The trees slept on the silent lea; 
A bush was o’er the flowing rill, 
And ended was the warbler’s trill, 
And all things whispered peace to me. 


This is thy natal day, my friend, 
And many, many may you see! 

May sunshine on thy path attend, 

Above may skies benignant bend, 
And all things sing of joy to thee! 


And for thy earthly life’s decline 
What shall my heart-felt wishes be? 
A tranquil evening then be thine, 
A light from heaven upon thee shine, 
And Jesus whisper peace to thee! 
R, F. G. 





HANDEL THE MUSICIAN. 
George F. Handel}, the most illustri- 
ous of musical composers, was born at 
Halle, in upper Saxony, Feb. 24, 1684. 
From childhood he discovered a passion 
for music, At seven years old he ex- 
celled in playing the organ most men 
of that profession ; at nine he played the 
organ at church; at fourteen he ex- 
celled the masters of music. In 1710 
he removed to London. His reception 
in England was flattering to himself 
and honorable to the nation. He was 
honored by the King and Queen who 


enlarged bis pensions. The poet Pope 
wrote the following lines: 








by. The deeper I descend into the 


much-agitated dress question, I might 


Like bold Briareus, with his hundred 
hands; 
To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he 


comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mar’s 
drums.” 

Handel’s Messiah was received with 
universal applause at London. 

The musical powers of Handel can be 
best expressed by Arbuthnot, who was 
asked his opinion of him as a composer. 
‘* Conceive,” said he, *‘ the highest you 
can of his abilities, and they are much 
beyond anything you can conceive.” 
Handel expired on Good Friday at Lon- 
don, on the 13th of April, 1759, aged 75. 
He was honored with burial in that 
mausoleum of noble dust, Westminster 
Abbey, where a monument, suitably 
inscribed, perpetuates his name and 
memory. Henry LITTLE. 





FOR THE YOUNGEST READERS. 


FREDDIE AND HIS ORANGE. 


BY MARY ABBEY. 








Freddie was nearly five years old, 
and never had an orange; till one 


and the baby, who was now two months|day, when he, and his little play- 


mate Wallie were out on the side- 
walk, Wallie’s father, coming home, 
gave one to each of the boys. 

How Freddie’s eyes sparkled! 
That big, beautiful orange was all 
his own; and he could eat it all! 
He rolled it over and over in his 
hands, looked at and smelt of it 
many times, then took it to his 
mother, who was curious to know 
what he would do with his first 
prize. Quick as a_ thought, he 
asked for a plate, and knife, and, 
in a business-like way, he laid the 
orange on the plate, and asked his 
mother ‘‘ to cut it in two.” ‘* One- 
half is for you,” he said; ‘‘ now 
please cut the other in two.” Those 
he gave to his grandmother, and 
Mary, who were near by. This 
was all done so quickly, he did not 
stop to calculate, or to think how he 
was coming out; and when he saw 
the empty plate, the delicious orange 
all gone, he stood in blank astonish- 
ment! 

Do you think he was sorry, and 
wished to try it over again? No, 
no! He was indeed puzzled for a 
minute, and then, with a sweet smile 
of satisfaction, looking to one and 
another, he said, ‘*‘ All right! now 
eat it, all of it. I don’t want a bit!” 
‘*TIsn’t it nice and sweet?” he added, 
shaking his curly head, and smack- 
ing his lips, as he touched his tongue 
to the ‘‘ drops of duice” left in the 
plate. At last, his mother per- 
suaded him to share with her, by 
telling him, ‘‘she could not eat 
any, unless he took a part.” 
Now you may think it strange 
that a boy so old, should never 
have had an orange; and silly, to 
give it all away; but when I tell 
you more about it, you may forget 
to chide him. Until Freddie was 
four years old, his home had been in 
the quiet country, where there were 
few people, far away from the noisy 
city or very large town, away from 
the sight and sound of the cars — a 
boy’s delight. He never could re- 
member when his mother was well, 
and able to walk; but he hada very 
kind father and two darling sisters, 
who very dearly loved their little 
brother. When he was only a year 
and a half old, it pleased God to 
call his father to heaven, and other 
arms were opened wide to receive 
his dear sisters with tenderest love, 
and in one short week he was left 
alone, the one sweet solace of his 
mother. Her afflicted and suffering 
state required much care and atten- 
tion. 

Now it is hard for a little child, 
whose wants and wishes are made 
the first object, to be set aside — to 
learn to wait. But it was not hard for 
Freddie ; very early he had learned 
this lesson, and it was well. He 
was a very pleasant child, easily 
managed and amused; and as he 
grew older, became very intelligent 
and interesting, as well as amusing, 
for he was a matter-of-fact little fel 
low. I would like to stop here, and 
tell you of some of his funny ideas, 
and wise sayings and doings; I 
know you would be amused, but I 
will leave that for another time. He 
showed, also, good and lovely traits 
of character, especially truthfulness, 
and love for his mother. He seemed 
to have no thought or wish to de- 
ceive, or that such a thing was pos- 
sible. It was remarkable to see his 
unselfish, thoughtful love for his 
mother, manifested in many ways; 
always eager to first share with her 
the smallest pleasure ; and so care- 
ful never to disturb or weary her. 
Before he was two years old, he was 
given the name of ‘ the little com- 
forter,” and well deserved it. How 
merciful it. was in our heavenly Fa- 
ther to leave this little child, like a 
sunbeam, in that darkened home! 

(Concluded next week. ] 


In a suburban school a teacher gave 
out the word ‘ psalter” to a class in 
spelling. It was a‘ poser” to all till 
it reached the foot of the class, when a 
curly-headed little fellow spelt it cor- 





“ Strong in new arms, lo, giant Handel 
stands, 


rectly, and, on being asked to define it, 
shouted out, ‘* More salt!” 
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BLEEDING CALVES. 


A butcher, to whom we had written 
in regard to bleeding calves before 
slaughtering, says, in reply: “I am 
not aware that I am using any unneces- 
sary cruelty in my business of butcher- 
ing calves. In fact, I. am_ using the 
same method which all butchers pur- 
sue, and have used for the ast, fifty 
years. The demands of the trade re- 
quire that all calves shouldbe dled be 
fore butchering.” 

That’s it; because housekeepers will 
buy white veal, therefore the poor 
calves must be bled till they are sick 
and faint and exhausted. Their suffer- 
ings are of no account compared with 
the ‘‘ demands of the trade!” We have 
notified this butcher that we shall pros- 
ecute him if we can detect him in the 
practice. He practises it because oth- 
ers do, and because it has always been 
done; and, probably, until we wrote 
him, it had not occurred to him that the 
animal suffered almost the pangs of 
death for days before hé was killed. 

The faintness occasioned by repeated 
bleedings, is hard to bear, and injures 
the meat. 

A distinguished physiologist says: 
‘* An exhaustive bleeding must render 
the meat less valuable, by removing a 
portion of its nutritive substances; and 
if the only object of the buteher is to 
give the veal a little additional white- 
ness, the practice cannot be too strongly 
condemned,” 

A well-known physician writes us: 
‘* The practice seems to me a wanton 
and worse than useless piece of cruelty. 
Even if there be no acute pain, the poor 
creatures are put into a state of feeble- 
ness and exhaustion, which, it would 
seem, is not only a needless infliction, 
but deteriorates the nourishing qualities 
of the meat. Why should not the vend- 
ers of meats extract, by some process, 
all the blood they possibly can from all 
other meais? The revolting practice is 
kept up merely to gratify the public de- 
mand for white, blanched veal, the meat 
of an ansmic, exhausted animal! A 
most mistaken view and a most per- 
verted taste.” 

When will housekeepers learn to de- 
mand red veal for their tables? If the 
people would do this, ‘* the demands of 
the trade” would stop all calf-bleeding 
and prevent a vast amount of suffering, 
a part of which each purchaser of white 
veal is indirectly responsible for. 

We hope all our agents will look to 
this practice, and that all housekeepers 
who object to the unnecessary suffering 
of animals will do their part towards 
curing this eyil. 

In our next we will pubiish an opin- 
ion of another distinguished physiolo- 
gist on this subject. — Our Dumb Ant- 
mals. 


SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL. 


A manufacturing firm in Massachu- 
setts has secured the patent right of a 
noiseless shoe. 





A small iron steamer was lately 
launched in China, the first ever built 
throughout by native workmen. 

Lieutenant Cameron, the African ex- 
plorer, has been made a Companion of 
the Bath, in recognition of his distin- 
guished services. 

The skeleton of a mastodon has been 
discovered at Pike, Wyoming county, 
N. Y. The animal's tusks were over 
nine feet long. 

Sealing wax is no wax at all; nor 
does it contain a single particle of wax. 
It is made of shellac, Venice turpen- 
tine and cinnabar. Cinnabar gives it 
the deep red color, and turpentine ren- 
ders the shellac soft and less brittle. 


It is reported that a citizen of Wash- 
ington, Penn., has erected a large stone 
house with a furnace scientifically con- 
structed, for cremation. He has re- 
quired, by will, that his body shall be 
burned therein. 

A locomotive without furnace has 
commenced running in Paris on one of 
the tramways. It has a reservoir of 
superheated water, which furnishes a 
constant supply of steam for moving 
the vehicle. 

Prof. Huxley is 51 years of age, is of 
medium height, compactly built, with 
very dark complexion, small black 
eyes, dark hair and side whiskers tinged 
with gray. In manner he is affable, 
good-humored, and exceedingly unpre- 
tentious — so says an exchange. 


The number of vessels on the regis- 
ters of the British empire in 1875, was 
37,136, of 7,744,237 tons, and worked 
by 342,335 seamen. The increase over 
1874 was 201 vessels. 

A mine of remarkably pure feldspar 
has been opened in Ridgefield, Conn. 
Sixty tons were shipped to Norwalk 
last week. 

A late number of the Scientific Amer- 
ican drew attention to sume of the dan- 
gerous soaps which have been intro- 
duced into the market, which are ruin- 
ous to clothes, injurious to the skin, 
and even deleterious to health. 

A singular project is on foot in the 
Pennsylvania oil regions, to construct 
a pipe line to the seaboard for convey- 
ing oil. Nearly all the pipe-line com- 
panies in that region are co-operating 
in this enterprise. The total cost of 
300 miles of four-iach pipe, including 
thirteen stations, right of way and con- 
tingencies, is estimated at $1,250,000. 
The cost of transporting 1,500,000 bar- 
rels of oil by such a line from Brady’s 
Bend to Philadelphia, is set down at 
$250,000, or less than 17 cents per bar- 
rel. The cost by railroad is 29 1-2 
cents a barrel. It is not yet decided 
whether the terminus of this proposed 
line will be Philadelphia or Baltimore. 

Three thousand different kinds of 
dolls are made in Paris. The mechan- 
ical dolls have reached such perfection 
that many can stand upright unaided, 





can ‘walk,’ bow afd move“all their 
limbs. The mechanism is the invention 
of a Brenéh clockmaker, and several 
steam works are devoted to the. manu- 
factare. Two hundred and forty thou- 
sand of these dolls are annually made 
in Paris, while inferior kinds are pro- 
duced at the rate of four hundred thou- 
sand every year. 

An exchange tells how they make 
pins: **A snappish, voracious little 
dwarf of a machine pulls in the wire, 
bites it off by inches incessantly,. one 
hundred and forty bites a minute, and 
just as it seizes each bite a saucy little 
hammer with a concave face hits the 
end of the wire three taps and “ up- 
sets” it to a head, while he grips itin a 
countersunk hole between his teeth and 
lays it sideways in a groove, where lev- 
ers and springs, playing like lightning, 
point the pins, and whence they are 
dropped into a box. The pins are then 
polished, and two very intelligent ma- 
chines reject every crooked pin. An- 
other automaton assorts half a dozen 
lengths, and a perfect genius of a ma- 
chine hangs the pins by the heads and 
transfers them to slips of paper, and by 
one movement sticks them all through 
two corrugated ridges in the paper, 
when the work is finished. The pin 
machine is one of the nearest approach- 
es to the dexterity of the human hand 
that has been invented. It is about the 
size of a sewing-machine, which it 
closely resembles.” 

The latest wonder in telegraphy is 
the transmission of musical and vocal 
sounds, by an invention of Prof. Bell. 
The latter recently connected his pho- 
netic organ with the wires in this city, 
and played tune after tune which was 
recognized by the operator in New 
York city. The Traveller says: ‘* Thus 
the astounding discovery has been 
made that a man can play upon musi- 
cal instruments in New York, New 
Orleans, or London, or Paris, and be 
heard distinctly in Boston! If this can 
be done, why cannot distinguished per- 
formers execute the most artistic and 
beautiful music in Paris, and an audi- 
ence assemble in Music Hall, Boston, 
to listen P 

‘“*Prof. Bell’s other improvements, 
namely, the transmission of the human 
voice, has become so far perfected that 
persons have conversed over one thou- 
sand miles of wire with perfect ease, 
although as yet the vocal sounds are 
not loud enough to be heard by more 
than one or two persons. But if the 
human voice can now be sent over the 
wire, and so distinctly that when two 
or three known parties are telegraph- 
ing, the voices of each may be recog- 
nized, we may soon have distinguished 
men delivering speeches in Washing- 
ton, New York, or London, and audi- 
ences assembled in Music Hall or Fan- 
euil Hall to listen.” 

The Most Useful Drugs. — According 
to the London Medical Times and Ga- 
zelte, a party of ten medical men were 
dining together not long since, and one 
of them started the question, that, sup- 
posing all present were limited in their 
practice to a selection of six pharmaco- 
peial remedies, which would be chosen 
as being most useful, compound drugs 
to be excepted. Each of the party 
wrote the names of the six drugs he 
should select, and handed to the doctor 
who started the inquiry. On examin- 
ing the lists it was found a majority of 
votes were given in favor of opium, 
quinine, and iron; between mercury 
and iodide of potassium the votes were 
equally divided, as they were also be- 
tween ammonia and chloroform. — 
Journal of Chemistry. 





PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it to the least of 
these, you have done it unto Me.” 

We have but little sympathy with that 
kind of Christianity, so-called,which cares so 
much for the souls of men as to neglect their 
bodies. In the language of the apostle 
James, * If a brother or sister be naked and 
destitute of daily food, and one of you say 
unto them, ‘ Depart in peace, be ye warmed 
and filled ; 3 notwithstanding ye give them 
not the things which are needful to the body ; 
what doth it profit?” And yet, merely to 
give a man a night’s lodging, or a little food, 
even with sympathy and good advice, does 
not come up to our idea of what constitutes 
practical Christianity. The best help which 
we can afford to those in need is to enable 
them to help themselves, especially at the 
present time, when a large number of worthy 
men and women are out of employment: 
How can we assist and benefit these in the 
most practical and efficient manner? 

There is in this city an institution which is 
doing much towards solving this problem. 
The Boston Industrial Temporary Home was 
opened last September and at its head are 
such men as Rev. A. J. Gordon, of the Clar- 
endon St. Baptist Church, as president, and 
Rey. J. M. Manning, D. D., Rev. J. W. 
Hamilton, Rey. E. B. Webb, D. D., Rev. 
Pelham Williams, D. D., George T. Angell, 
esq., Wendell Phillips, esq., and other well- 
known philanthropists among its vice-presi- 
dents. The institution is located at No. 375 
Tremont Street, and its object is to furnish 
food and lodgings to unemployed persons of 
both sexes, not gratuitously, but by giving 
them an opportunity to pay for it in work. 
For this purpose, various kinds of industry, 
such as preparing kindling-wood, re-seating 
cane chairs, laundry-work, ete., are carried 
on at the Home, which is capable of 
modating some seventy inmates. A night’s 
lodging, or a good meal, can be obtained at 
the low rate of twelve and a half cents; and 
those not having the requisite funds are giv- 
en an opportunity to work sufficiently to pay 
for what they receive. The Home furnishes 
also help for work outside, by the day, 
week, or hour, at reasonable rates, and pro- 
vides situations for competent persons as far 
as possible. 

Besides caring for the temporal welfare of 
its inmates and of the poor generally, the 
Home does not neglect their moral and spir- 
itual condition, and religious meetings are 
held regularly on Thursday and Sunday 
evenings, at which a number have found 
Christ precious to their souls. The Indus- 
trial Temperance Reform Club, connected 
with the{institution,meets also every Wednes. 
day evening iv its commodious chapel, and, 
through its blessed instrumentality, many 
bave been reclaimed from the curse of in- 
temperance. 





Of course, such a work as that which the 
Home is trying to.do cannot be conducted 
without assistance. The institution has no 
funds of its own, and, with the strictest 
economy, it cannot at the low rate at which 
it furnishes food and lodgings, be carried on 
on a paying basis. . Money, bedding, new or 
second-hand clothing and provisions of all 
kinds are very much needed, especially as 
the season advances and the calls upon the 
Home for aid are becoming more urgent and 
numerous, 

Will not our readers bear this in mind, 
and as God has helped them with the good 
things of this life, remember the Industrial 
Home and its needs, looking to Him whom 
they profess to serve and who has promised 
that not even “‘ a cup of cold water given in 
His name should lose its reward,” for their 
recompense. 

All donations directed to Dwight Wheel- 
ock, esq. superintendent, or to Mrs. Mary 
Russell, matron, at the Home, 375 Tremont 
St., will be gratefully received and carefully 
applied. w. 





Obituaries. 


Hon. Oscar F. Fow er, of Bristol, 
N. H., suddenly departed for the Fath- 
er’s mansion, Aug. 6, at 20 minutes of 
6 o’clock. 

He was born in Bristol in September, 
1807, and was converted under the la- 
bors of Matthew and Richard Newhall 
in 1827. The Methodist prayer-room 
was in those early days a kitchen in the 
house of Nathaniel G. Berry, since Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Hampshire. 
There were some noble souls who came 
to the knowledge of the truth in that 
old kitchen. Attached to the Church 
thus early in life, Bro. Fowler grew to 
love it for its own sake. It meant some- 
thing in those days to be a Methodist ; 
it meant self-sacrifice and brave fight- 
ing for conscience sake. As the little 
band struggled along, Bro. Fowler 
bared his shoulder for his share of the 
burden. For a number of years in the 
history of that early society, he shoveled 
the paths in the winter, opened the 
house, lighted and warmed it at his own 
expense, and provided all the elements 
used at the sacrament. It is said he 
often started from his house on a win- 
ter’s morning with a package of wood 
on a sled, that the house of God might 
be warmed for the service at which he 
expected to receive the inward fire. 
Though he never received any other 
compensation, Bro. Fowler felt himself 
well paid. In later years, though the 
handful had grown toa strong society, 
worshiping ina house of modern ar- 
chitecture, his benevolence did not 
cease. 

He began business in Bristol as a 
harness maker. For several years he 
was post-master of the town. In 1850 
he took his place as County Jndge on 
the bench of the Court of Common 
Pieas, which position he filled with 
credit to himself till 1859. As a sales- 
man of real estate, he has a wide repu- 
tation in the State, and his numerous 
acquaintances and friends will learn of 
his decease with grief. His ability to 
carry on business was impaired by a 
shock of paralysis in January of 1874. 
After recovering sufficiently to appear 
in business circles again, he was stricken 
the second time in January last, since 
which he has not tried to transact the 
affairs of his calling. 

True to the last, he loved the Church 
of his choice. On the morning of the 
6th he appeared in his pew, listened to 
the word of God, and found his place 
in the Sunday-school. In the afternoon 
he called on ex-Gov. Berry, his life-long 
friend, and conversed on the thiugs 
pertaining to the kingdom. Starting 
for the evening prayer-meeting he felt 
unwell, and stepped into the house of 
an acquaintance to rest. As he sat in 
his chair the Master called, and in an 
instant the soul left the feeble body and 
was free. His Methodist tendencies 
may be seen from the fact that he has 
been a subscriber to Zion's HERALD 
from about the time that paper was 
started. 

His mother, a sprightly old lady of 
89 years, is still living at Madison, 
Wis. She is the only person now liv- 
ing who was a member of the Bristol 
Methodist Episcopal Church in full con- 
nection when ex-Goy. Berry joined on 
probation 58 years ago. Like a shock 
of corn ripe for the harvest she waits 
the reaper and the reunion. The mem- 
bers of the Church in Bristol extend 
their hearty sympathy to the bereaved 
family, especially to his widow, whose 
delicate health did not allow her pres- 
ence at the funeral. To his son, Rev. 
Chas. J. Fowler, and to his son-in-law, 
Rev. Henry Lummis, of the New En- 
gland Conference, the brethren of the 
ministry will tender their prayerful re- 
gards. J. M. DuRRELL. 


Miss Emr_ty D. Rosinson was born 
in Dover, Me., July 26, 1825, and died 
at the residence of ber brother, D. P. 
Robinson, in New Richmond, Wis., 
July 26. 

At the age of twelve she became a 
child of misfortune by the entire loss of 
sight. Shut out from the light and 
beauties of nature, she soon learned to 
commune with God. She saw the pre- 
cious sunlight of Jesus, and, at sixteen, 
professed faith in Him, and united with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. At 
nineteen she entered the Institution for 
the Blind at South Boston, Dr. Howe, 
of precious memory, principal. Ste 
spent five years in the institution, 
evincing rare abilities, and winning the 
esteem of all. After teaching one year 
in the same institution, she spent some 
time with a sister in Vermont, with 
whom she came West in the spring of 
1862. She was a lady of unusual in- 
telligence, remarkable ability, and ear- 
nest piety. Blind herself, she carried 
sunshine and cheer wherever she went. 

vile many weary months of sick- 
ness and suffering, her ripe Christian 
character found expression in unpar- 
alleled patience and cheerful resigna- 
tion, while the kindness and attention 
of those who welcomed ber to their 
home, knew no limit. Watcher and 
sufferer seemed to vie with each other 
in making the sick-room a place of de- 
light. Every wish was anticipated, not 
grudgingly, but out of the abundance 
of noble hearts. ‘*Goed loveth the 
cheerful giver.” B. M. CLapp. 

New Richmond, Wis. 


Died, in Leeds, Me., July 1, 1876, 
Miss Emma A. GILBERT, daughter of 
Joseph R. and Mary A. Gilbert, aged 
23 years, 7 months and 18 days. 

Emma’s heart was washed by the 
blood of Christ wken she was some 
thirteen years of age, and she ever 
after lived a consistent, Christian ‘ife. 
She was endeared to her own family, 
and beloved by all who enjoyed her ac- 
quaintance. A sweet spirit has entered 
the holy city. The one who was to 
unite with her in marriage, as well as 
the family, mourn her loss. 





JOHN B. Foae. 
Monmouth, Aug. 14. 


Anna Davis died in Hudson, N. H., 
July 16, 1876, aged, 93 years and 6 
months. 

Grandmother Davis was for thirty 
years a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and beyond doubt a de- 
voted Christian. In her last days she 
suffered much, but patiently and joy- 
fully endured ‘‘as seeing Him who is 
invisible.” ‘*T am here still, waiting,” 
was her customary salutation. And 
finally, after an unusually long life, she 
was permitted to cross over to the 
beautiful land. J. D. F. 

Died, in Marshfield, Mass., July 3d, 
1876, James H. STETSON, aged 70 
years. 

Brother Stetson was a good Christian 
and a faithful member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this place. At 
different times he filled nearly all the 
offices in the Chureh, being trustee, 
steward, class leader and Sabbath- 
schoo] superintendent. In his last sick- 
ness he often spoke of the loss he sus- 
tained in being deprived of public re- 
ligious services ; yet he looked forward 
with a trusting heart to the time when 
he should join in the praises of the 
Lamb around the Father’s throne. 

J. H. ALLEN. 

Marshfield, Aug. 15, 1876. 


Rev. ARTEMAS M. WHITTIER died in 
Cornville, June 20, 1876. 

He was the youngest of nine children 
of Joseph and Lydia Whittier, born in 
Haverhill, N. H., June 4, 1795. His pa- 
rents removed to Monmouth, Me., in 
1798, and in a few years to Brighton, 
Me., where he remained with them till 
he became of age. He was married 
June 2, 1820, to Alice, daughter of 
Capt. Moses Cass of Cornville, Me. In 
the summer of 1823 he made a public 
profession of religion, and commenced 
preaching the same year. In 1827 they 
moved to Cornville, where they reared 
a familv of seven children. On the 
5th of February, 1864, God called from 
them the ever-loved companion and 
mother, leaving him with two sons and 
three daughters. On the 15th of March, 
1865, he was married to Mrs. Sophia 
Fox, of Palmyra, Me. This excellent 
lady entered the family to win the love 
and esteem of all by the fidelity with 
which she met her obligations, till left 
a widow with one son and three daugh- 
ters, three sons having fallen before 
the honored sire. 

Brother Artemas Whittier was a kind, 
loving companion and father, a true 
man, an honored eitizen and a faithful 
minister. His earnest appeals to the 
Church for a higher life, and solemn 
warnings to the impenitent, can never 
be forgotten. His presence and coun- 
sels of trust and confidence in God have 
been a light and cheer to the habitations 
of the afflicted in al] this region. His 
deep experience and clear convictions 
of the way of salvation made him a 
power in lifting up the penitent and 
guiding the inquiring to the Rock of 
their salvation. The esteem and re- 
gard of the community were expressed 
by the large numbers gaihered to his 
funeral, and the long procession that 
followed his remains to the city of the 
dead. 

Dear father in Christ, we mourn thee, 
but are comforted in the honor God has 
given thee in life, and the fullness of 
joy to which He has called thee. Rest. 
thou honored servant of the living God! 
Being dead thou yet speakest. 

LUTHER P. FRENCH. 


Hannan Coruins, wife of William 
Collins, of the Westerly Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, R. I., died Aug. 6, 1876, 
aged 68. ; 

She languished for four years, but, 
as her earthly house decayed, her heav- 
enly was renewed, till, as we trust, 
‘‘made meet, through consecrated pain, 
to see the face divine,” she bade adieu 
to husband, sons and daughters, to be 
forever with the Lord. 

F. R. Crarts. 

Uncasville, Aug. 23. 


AnNnA M. Jonnson died in White- 
field, July 18, 1876. 

Sister Johnson suffered very much 
for several months from heart disease, 
but for a few weeks before her death, 
had so improved that her friends were 
hopeful of her recovery. Her death — 
as in so many cases of heart disease — 
was sudden and unexpected. Although 
removed from earth so suddenly, it was 
an event for which she had made the 
necessary preparation. Her Christian 
life was exemplary; those who knew 
ber best had the greatest confidence in 
her. Having been Jeft by the death of 
her husband to take the oversight of her 
family, she ever manifested the greatest 
interest in their welfare. She has been 
called to pass through deep waters, but 
has always been patient and submissive. 
We sympathize deeply with the afflicted 
family. HER PAsTOR. 


Died, in Portland, July 16, CHARLES 
GOwEN, aged 25 years and 6 months. 

Bro. G. was converted when twelve 
years old, and continued to live for 
Christ, tili by death transferred to the 
paradise of God. He was earnest and 
ambitious, one to whom life was very 
desirable as an opportunity for doing 
good; for this he was anxious to live, 
and to comfort a widowed mother’s 
heart. Said he shortly before he died, 
‘*T have just learned how to live, and I 
think I could do some good in the 
world, and then I want to live for 
mother’s sake ;” and yet submissively 
he could say, ‘* Thy will be done.” He 
was prepared to die; to his sister (the 
only one of five children left to comfort 
a bereaved mother) he said, ‘If I die I 
know I skall go directly to heaven.” 
Thither he fied from the body, and rests 
in Jesus, waiting with father and sis- 
ter gone on before the coming of mother 
and sister yet here. W. M.S 


Miss ELLA F. Barker died at the 
residence of her grandfather, E. S. 
Tourjee, in North Kingstown, R. L., 
May 6, 1876, aged 17 years. 

Sister Ella’s father gave his life in 
his country’s service, dying in an army 
hospital when she was but six years 
of age. Nearly nine years ago her 
mother also passed away, leaving her 
alone. The orphaned child then found 
a home with her uncle, Mr. Ray T. Lit- 
tlefield, where she was loved and cared 
for as an own daughter. Near the close 
of the year 1874, while at the Green- 
wich Academy, she gave her heart to 
the Saviour, and, from that time grace 
gave increased loveliness to a character 
that had ever been amiable and affec- 
tionate. About the first of April, 1875, 
she was compelled by failing health to 
leave the academy. Slowly yet surely 
she passed down into the valley, but 
the presence of Him who said, ** I will 
never. leave thee,” was her constant 
support. She found peace and light and 
joy. Without fear or mumuring she 
took the hand of Jesus, and in His com- 
panionship passed out of our sight. 
But from beyond the vale the loved 
ones left on earth stil! seem to bear ber 
voice binding them’ ‘‘ come to the land 





of peace.” S. O. BENTON. 


MANY who are suffering from the effects of the 
warm weather, and are debilitated, are advised by 
Physicians to take moderate amounts of whiskey 
two or three times during the day. In a little 
while those who adopt this advice frequently in- 
erease the number of “drinks,” and in time be- 
tome confirmed inebriates. A beverage which 
will not create thirst for intoxicating liquors, and 
which is intended especially for the benefit of de- 
bilitated persons, whether at home or abroad, is 
Dr. Schenck’s Sea Weed Tonic. Containing the 
juices of many medicinal herbs, this preparation 
poes not create an appetite for the intoxicating 
cup. The nourishing and the life-supporting pro- 
perties of many valuable natural productions con- 
tained in it, and well known to medical men, have a 
most strengthening influence. A single bottle of 
the Tonic will demonstrate its valuable qualities, 
For debility arising from sickness, over exertion, 
or trom any cause whatever, a wineglastful of Sea 
Weed Tonic taken after meals will strengthen the 
stemach and create an appetite for wholesome 
food. To all who are about leaving their homes, 
we desire to say that the excellent effects of Dr. 
Schenck’s seasonable remedies, Sea Weed Tonic. 
and Mandrake Pills, are particularly evident when 
taken by those who are injuriously affected by 
a change of water and diet. No person should 
leave home without taking a supply of these safe 


xuards along. For sale by all Druggists. 
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THE MEDICINE THAT CURES 


i. 


VEGETINE. 





Taking into consideration the character of its 
vouchers, the history of its cures and the immense 
increasing demand, VEGETINE may be fairly en- 
titled tne leading me icine of the age. 

For Scrofula in the blood, VEGETINE is an in- 
fa'lible remedy, and no person need suffer from 
tumors, ulcers, and all diseases arising from im- 
pure blood, if VEGETINE is used according io di- 
rections. There is not a case of Scrofua in exist- 
ence that VEGETINE will not cure, provided, how- 
ever, the vital functions have not lost their power 
of action, all that may be said te the contrary not 
withstanaing. 

VEGETINE is pleasant to the taste, mild in its 
influence, and absolute in its action on diseas , as 
the fullowing unquestionable evidence will show. 





PAID NEARLY 


$400.001! 


JANUARY 2, 1873. 
H. R. STEVENS, EsqQ.: 


Dear Sir: When about six months 0] 11 was vac- 
cinated, The parties who were vaccinated from 
the same virus died from the humor. The humor 
sp ead over me to such an extent that [ was rolled 
in bran to prévent me from scratching my person, 
The disease finally settledin my head, I remained 
in this cendition about twenty years, troubled all 
the time with sores breaking in my head and dis- 
cha: ging corruption fiom my ear. At this timea 
small kernel appeared on my neck, gradually in- 
creasing in size until a tumor formed of such im- 
mense_ize I could see it by turning my eyes down- 
ward. All this time I was taking various remedies 
for my blood without any substantial ‘ cnefit, 

I then went to a promineot physician ot Boston, 
who, during his treatment of six months, lanced 
the tumor eight times, which cost me nearly $400. 
This left me with a rough, aggravated sore, with- 
outat all diminishing the size of the tumor, andina 
sickly, feeble condiiion, I consulted another phy- 
sician in Natick, who, after considerable time, suc- 
ceeding in healing the sore without reducing the 
size. Atthispointlcomme ced touse VEGETINE, 
through the earnest persuasion of afriend. After 
I had taken this wedicine about ene week I ex- 
perienced wonderful sensations. My whole booy 
seemed to be unde: going a radical change, und, 
finally, the tumor broke and discharged frightful 
quantities. From this time it decreased in size 
until the bunch disappeared, but my neck stilt bears 
the ugly scar of the sore and lance. I am now 
healthy and strong and able to work every day. 

I will also mention that I have been an acute suf 
ferer from !nflammatory rheumatism ever since I 
can remember, until commencing the use of VeGE- 
TINE, when a!most immediately all rheumativ 
pains ceased. This statement I volunteer for the 
purpose of b nefiting other suffering humani'y, 
and vou will confer a favor by giving it as much 
pubsicity as thought pruper. Very gratefully, 


0. M. SAVELS, Ashland, Mass. 


What is Vegetine ? 


It is a compound extracted from barks, roots and 
herbs. Itisnature’s remedy. Itis perfectly harm- 
less from any bad effect upon the system. It is 
nourishing and strengthening, It acts directly 
upon the blood. It quiets the nerveus system. It 
gives you a good, sweet sleep atnight. [tisa great 
panacea for ovr aged fathers and mothers, for it 
gives them strength, quiets their nerves, and gives 
them nature’s swect sleep —as has been proved 
by many an aged person. It is the great Blood 
Purifier. It is a soothing remedy for our children. 
It has relieved and cured thousands, It is very 
pleasant to take; every child likes it. It relic ves 
and cures all diseases originating from impure 
blood. Try the VEGETINE. Give it a fair trial, 
for your complaints; then vou will say to your 
friend. neizhror and acquaintance, ** Try it; it 
has cured m-.” 


—_— 


Report from a Practical Chemist and 
Apothecary. 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1874, 
Dear Sir: This is to certify that I have sold at 
retail 1544¢ dozen (1852 bottles) of your VEGETINE 
since April 12, 1870, and can truly say that it has 
given the best satisfaction of any remedy for the 
«omplatnts for which it is recommend: d, that I ever 
sold, Scarcely a day passes without some of my 
customers testifying to its merits on themselves 
or their friends. Iam perfectly cognizant of sev- 
eral cases of Scrofulous Tumors being cured by 
VEGETINE alone, n this vicinity. 
Very respectfully yours, 
AI. GILMAN, 468 Broadway 
TO H. R. STEVENS, EsqQ.: 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
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PROF, RAINBOW’'S 
j Rupture Cure Truss 


7 No Steel Springs! 
4 No Woo Pads! No 
Ratchets or De- 
composing HElastics! 
It fits like a glove and 
can be worn with as litle dis- 
comfort. Call on, or address 
with stamp, M. LINCOLN. 
No. 8 Hamilton —o 





10) Boswom, mass. 





DR. BIRMINGHAM, 


Native Botanical Blood Physician, and all diseases 
that nature is heir to. 

Correct examinations without cost, and the re- 
sult of the medicine can be seen at the office, 

63 Cambridge St., cor. Chambers, Bos- 
ton. Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursday. 

Office hours from 9 A, M.to2 P. M. 174 


FITS & EPILEPSY 


POSTIVELY CURED. 


The worst cases of the longest standing, by using 





DR. HEBBARD’S CURE. 


IT HAS CURED THOUSANDS, 


and will give $1.000 for a case it will 
not bewefit. A bottie sent freeto all addressing 
J. E. DIBBILEE, Chemist, Office, 1355 Broadway, 
New York. 218 


— 





A remedv for the cure for Cancers, I have made 
a special study for many years. and can give 
the strengest assurances that cancers (even of 
long standing can be cured.) Address Dr. 8. CUR- 
Tis, 174 Chester Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 220 


ECONOMY AND HEALTH. 


Doctor Johnson’s Health Lifts only cost $30. 
They are on exhibition and for sale at the Conpre- 
gational House, Beacon Street, Boston. The Lift 
isa neat, portable parlor ornament; alittle beauty 
and a complete Gymnasium in itself. 


JOHN SULLY, AGENT, 
216 Cor. Beacon and Somerset Sts. Boston 








DOWNER’S O! 
A50.000 


2 } 7 
> | ALL . 
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™ = 
THE SAFESTELLU MINATORL 
AND BESTIN THE WORLD. 








A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE 


RADBURY PIANG 


Have Manufactured and in use over 14,000 Instruments. 


The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adapta- 
tion to the human voice as an accompaniment, 
: Owing to its sympathetic, mellow, yet rich and 
pewerful singing tones. 

G2” From personal acquaintance with this firm, 
we can endorse them as worthy of the fullest con- 
fidence of the public. Weare using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satis- 
faction. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in 
sending "3 their illustrated price list and order- 
ng trom it, or to order, second-hand Piano - 
gans. They are reliable. = 
Mrs. U. 8. Grant, Wash. St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y.) Rv.R.M.Hatfield.Cinn.O.) Rev. 

Gen O. E.Babeock,Wasb.' Gen.O.O0. Howard Wasb.| Ry. L. B.Bugbie, Cinn, VU. Rev. Daniele D: D: 
Gen W.H BelknapSec.W. Bishop .E 8, Janes, N. Y.|Dr.J. M. Reid, N.Y. _|Rev.W. H. DePuy, D.D. 
Ch. Justice 8. P. Chase, ,Rev.Dr.JohnMcClintock.| Dr. C.N. Sims, Balt., Md | Rev. Thomas Guard e 
Adm. D. D. Porter, Wash.| Dr. Jas. Cummins, Conn | Dr. H. B. Riogaway, N.Y | Dr. Dan. Wise, N. Y. 
C. Delano, Sec. Int. Rv. W. M.Punshon,Lond.! Philip Philips. N. ¥; N. |Sands-st, Church B’klyn 
P. M.G. Creswell, Wash.|T. S. Arthur, Phila. | Rey. Alf. Cookman, N. Y.! Bishop Merrill, St Paul. 
Rey.O. H. Tiffany, Wash.|/D.J. Chambers, Phila. | Rev. J. E. Cookman,N.Y. |Bishop L. W Wile 
Bobe: t Bonner, Y._ |At.-Gen. Williams,Wash.| W. G. Fischer, Phila. Pa. Rev. J. S. Inskip ¥. sf 
Grand Cent. Hotel, N. Y.|Rv.J.M.Walden,Chicago.) Chap. M’Cabe, Chicago, | Rey. L. Hitchcock Cinn. 
Gen. Alvord, U.S. Army. Rey. E. O. Haven,B’klyn. i 





instruments that we have seen. It has more than 
are proposing to purchase a piano. 


to hear mine talk and sing.” 
Bishop Ames says: ‘“My Bradbury Piano is found 


sir Yours, traly 


family more and more in love with it.” 


Dr. J. H. Vincent: “ For fainily worship, social 
musical entertainments, give me, in preference to 
excels in singing qualities.” 


The best manufactured; warrented for six years. 


Send for illustrated price list. 
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Rev. Bradford K. Peirce says: We have had for more than 
“Bradbury Pianos,” advertised in our paper by Mr. Freebor 
Its tone and touch are admirable, the former being full and swee 
former, It preserves its pitch and tune in a remarkable manner, and 


to us, at his office in New York. We heartily commend his announcements 


Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage: ‘‘Friend Smith is a Methodis 


promised, and is in all respects, in richness of tone and singing qualities, 
ed Y Baltimore, Md., Jan., 1874 
Dr.E.O, Haven says: “My Bradbury Piang continues to grow better every day, and myself and 


Bishop Simpson says: ** After a trial in bis family for years, for b 
and for splendid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot be equaled.” 


moathly installments received for the same, Old 
Second: hand pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200, Pianos tuned and repaired. 


Organs and Melodeons to Clergymen, Sabbath-schools and Churches supplied at a liberal discount. 


three years in our home one of the 
n Garretson Smith, its manufacturer, 
t,and the latter grateful to the per- 

altogether is one of the Best 
Mr. Smith when be sold it 
to such of our readers as 


fulfilled the promise of 


t, but his pianos are all orthodox; you ought 
after severe test and trial to be equal to all you 
everything that could be de- 
74, E, R. AMEs.” 

eauty of finish and workmanship, 


gatherings, the Sabbath-schools and all kinds of 
all others, the sweet-toned Bradbury Piano, It 


Dr. Jas. McCanizy, Carlisle, Pa.: ‘My Bradbury is splendid.” 


Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; 
pianos taken in exchange; cash paid tor the same. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH 


Late Supt. for and successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, No. I4 E. l4th Street, bet. Broadway and 5th Ave 
nue, N. Y. Factory, corner Raymond & Willoughby Sts., Brooklyn. 


ALFRED NEWHALL, 


Agent for Boston and vicinity. 





ANNON’S WHOLESALE CARD 


HOUSE 712 Washington Street. 
Visiting Cards printed from Nickel Silver 
Type. 35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 
Snow Flake, Marble, ye or Damask, or 6 Glass, 
or 6 Floral, 10 cents, and 1-cent stamp, by mail, or 
furnished youin 5 minutes, or the whole 120 cards, 
in all,60 cents and two3-cent stamps. All other kinds 
correspondingly low. 60 high-priced cards, no two 
alike, 50 cents; three packs §@1. Iam supplying 
the trade in all directions, and with new machines 
shal] soon be able to print six millions per month. 
The cards shall be perfect and satisfactory inevery 
respect. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price 
J ist, ete.. to agents, 10 cents. 

206 W.C. CANNON, Boston, Mass. 





New Books Published 


BY THE 
BOOK CONCERN. 
PORTER'S HISTORY oF 
METHODISM. 


A Comprehensive History of Methodism,in one 
volume. By James Porter, D. D., author of the 
“Compendium of Methodism,” etc. 12mo, 60] 
pages. With Engravings. $1.75. 

The author devotes about two hundred pages ot 
this book to Eure pean Methodism, with its adjuncts, 
appendages, and offshoots in the four quarters of 
the world, und the remainder to Methodism, in its 
various branches and benevolent operations, in 
America, giving the facts and figures from the be- 
ginning. Thisis the only history which gives a 
complete View of the emancipation movement in 
Church and Nation, It is brought down to the 
present year, while the other histories of Method- 
ism are not continued later than the Centenary 
year. 


NEWMAN’S THRONES 
AND PALACES. 


Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveb. 
From Sea to Sea—a Thousand Miles on Herse- 
back. By John P. Newman, D. D. Very freely 
Illustrated. S8vo. 455 pages, $5.00, 





PORTER’S COMPENDIUM 
OF METHODISM. 


The Compendium of Methodism. By James Por- 
ter, D.D. Newly revised and enlarged, 12mo, 
$1.75. 


BUCELEY'S CHRISTIANS 
AND THE THEATRE. 


Christians and the Theatre. By J. M. Buckley. 
156 pages, 8) cents, 


CRAN®L’S METHODISM 
AND ITS METHODS. 


Methodism and Its Methods. By Rev. J. T. 
Crane, D. D., author of ** Popular Amusements,” 
12mo, 395 pages, $1.50. 


GENERAL MINUTES for 1875 


lvol. 8vo. Paper, $1.00. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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LOVE ENTHRONED; 


Per- 





or, Essays on Evangelical 
fection. By Daniel Steele, D. D. 
Revised Edition. 12mo. $1.50, Giilt Edge. $2.00. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


Itis a precious means of grace, and wil! bear 
sweetness and light into thousands of hearts.— B. 
K, Pemce, D. D. 


Itis the only contribution of real genius this 
popular theme of perfect love has had in a hun- 
dred years—nay, since Ruthe'ford wrete and 
Charles Wesley suag. Itis genius set on fire of 
grace. — BISHOP HAVEN. 


It is a work that will attract the attention of the 
foremost scholars and thinkers as well as the 
masses.— THE CONTRIBUTOR. 


This book is on the right side. It is Wesleyan 

and scriptural as to its platform of sanctification. 
The style, if we may se speak, is more Fletcherian 
than Wesleyan. — CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, (Nasb- 
ville.) 
We observe init an ccuracy of statement, and 
a fairness that 1ises above narrow theories and 
embraces all the life of God in the soul of man, 
All who want to obtain all that Christ offers will 
be profited by the thoughts and spirit of this book. 
— E.O. HAVEN, LL. D., Chancellor of Syracurse 
University. 


No man can read“ Love Enthroned” without 
being profoundly moved. It has mate high tide 
in elect Christian souls, and transported them to 
the Beulah land of assured possession.—J. E. 
LATIMER, D., Dean of the Theological Seminary 
of Boston University. 


A timely antidote, on the one hand, to all grovel- 
ing, sabte: ranecus, forms of Christian experience. 
and, on the other, to all perilous innovations of 
doctrine, discipline, or agency for the rurtherance 
of Christian holiness.— W. F. WARREN, LL. D. 
President of Boston University. 


FOR SALE BY JAMES P, MAGEE, 








FOR 


Singing Classes and Conventions. 


A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer’s 
former works, containing new ideas throughout, 
Every page sparkling with 


New and Beautiful Music. 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


Is the legitimate successor of ** SONG KING » 
and ** SONG QUEEN,” which have had a coms 
bined ssle of over 


350,000 COPIES! 
All Other Similar Works are but 


Imitations. 


Price $7,50 per dozen; Single Copy 
sent on receipt of 75 cents. 
Pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Specimen 
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Wesleyan Building, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET 


ROOMS TO LET. One large room, 


two smaller rooms. 





Gas, water and 
steam heat. No extra charges, and 
rent reasonable. Inquire of 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38 Bromfield Street, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET. 
This beautiful hall is so located that it is free 





from noise at any hour of the day. Will accommo- 
date easily 300 persons. Is well adapted for Lec- 


res, Concerts, etc. Only one flightof stairs from 
the street. 


For terms, etc., inquire at $8 Bromfield Street, 
of J. P. MAGEE, or the Janitor. 
Jaly 20, tt 





OATMEAL SOAP The only genuine OAT- 
* MEAL SOAP is known 
wo1ld-wide as ROBINSON’s OATMEAL GLYC- 
ERINE. It is the cheapest fine toilet soap. Ask 
for ROBINSON’s OATMEAL SOAP. 1% 





Grimault & Co.'s) 
SYRUP of HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME 


Is the best and most rational of all remedies 
against consumption. Under its influence the 
cough abates, the night sweats cease, and the 


patient rapidly recovers health. It gives 
aly F 7 es the 
same result in most cases of lung dinpios. “a * 
Sold by Druggists generally. 2 





DELACRE’S 


Sold by Druggists . 
and Grocers 


ott pert 


y spd AGENTS, NEW YORK. 
Ee" CHOCOLATE 
RICE FLOUR TOILET SOAP. 


An extra fine white Tollet Soap, with abundant, 
agrecable and lasting perfume. Registered Jaly 
13,1875, Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., 
Boston. 196 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 


Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 
ofany desired Pattern Made to Order, 


130 State Street. 
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Business Potices. 








REMARKABLE CURES. 


Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington 


Street, Boston, is performing some very remark-| he made himself so well acquainted | done.” 


able cures, and his fame is rapidiy spreading all 
over thé country. He bas along listof certificates 
from parties in this vicinity and elsewhere, whose 
health has been restored through his agency. Dr. 
Spear entirely discards the use of mineral medi- 
cines,and relies on vegetable products,whosecura- 
tive properties he bas become coguizant of, after 
years of practical experience. Persons afilicted 
with any physical ailment can consult Dr. Spear 
with confidence. He will not undertake a case un- 
less he has guod reason to believe that he can effect 
acure. The fact that he has occupied the same 
place in this city for the past fourteen years is a 
guarantee that his praetice has been most success- 
fal, and that he is not afraid to meet his old patrons 

Dr. Spear may ve consulted on ALL diseases free 
of charge, or by letter, (with stamp). Office 897 
Washington street, Boston, Mars. New number 
but same place as for the past 14 years. Dr. Spear’s 
Medical Hand Bow. will be sent by mail on receipt 
of l0cts. At the office, free. 168 e0w 





SARATOGA SPRINGS IN WINTER. 


Reasons f>r going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial In- 
stitu’e in winter, with cireu ar descriving its Turk- 
ish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, and Electro- 
Thermal Baths, the Vacuam Treatment, Galvanic 
and Faradaic Electricity, ete , will be senton ap 

lication, Ne: vous, Lung, Female, and Chronic 

iseases aspecialty. 214 





THIS IS A WATCHFUL SEASON OF THE YEAR FOR 
Mothers, as great care and judgment is required 
in feeding infants and young children, Ridge’s 
Food is prepared to fill this greatest of all wants. 
Don’t leave a trial too late, 196 





Pike’s Centennial Salt Rheum Salve. 
WARRANTED. Sent by mail, on receipt of 25 cts. 
Address J. J. PIKE & CO., Chelsea, Mass. 

228 





Miss: A WorDIN Your EAR. The next fine 
af ernoon that you saunter out, buy a box of 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. That admirable purifier 
will remove every one of those pimples which de- 
tract so much from your beauty. 222 





CAN you account for the Pale Faces beating the 
Red Skins attheirown games? Howis it the Cana- 
dian team of whites have excelled the Indians at 
the game of Lacrosse? We can tell you—The 
Canadian white men when young were given The 
Royal Food, avd now train for their matches by 
careful use of the Famous Campbell’s Quinine 
Wine, both household words in the Dominion of 
Canada, and now to be had at every drug store in 
the States. 222 





Money Lett-crs from Aug. 21 to 28. 
M. Blunt, W. W. Burnham, N. Benneit, E. 8. 
Chase, (. 8. Chase, H. Crooker, J. W. Chandler 
J. E. Harih y, C. E. Libby, J. W. Quimby, M. E 
Ranks, 8. Southard, 8. Whiton, E. R. Wilkins. 








Church Register, 








HERALD CALENDAR, 
North Castine Camp-meeting begins 
Claremont Junction Union Camp-meet- 
ing Aug. 25-Sept.1 
Lyndonville (St. Johnsbury District, Vt. 
Conference) Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 2 
Portland Dis’t Camp meeting, at Mar- 
tha’s Grove, Fryeburg, Aug. 28-Sept. 


Aug. 28 


Hedding Camp-meeting, E. Epping, Aug. 28-Sept. 4 
East Livermore Camp- meeting, Aug. 30-Sept.7 
Corner-stone lwying, at Mansfield, Mass. Aug, 30 
Charleston (Me ) Camp-meeting, Sept. 4-9 
Winnipesaukee Camp-meeting (Wiers, 

N. H.), Sept.4 9 
East Machias Camp-meeting, Sept. 4-9 
Nobleboro’ Camp- meeting, Sept. 4-9 
Church Dedication at Dover, N. H., Sept. 6 
National Holiness Camp-meeting, at Old 

Orchard, Sept. 6-16 
Wilmot Camp-meeting Sept. 11-16 


Northumberland (N. H.) Camp-meeting, Se; t. 11-16 
Bangor District Conference, Brewer, Sept. 19, 20 
Rockland District Ministerial Associa- 


tion, Damariscotta, Me., Oct. 3,4 
Dover District Preachers’ Meeting, Law- 
rence, Mass., Oct, 18, 19 


Fall River District Ministerial Associa- 
tion, at Dighton, Oct, 23-25 

Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, opens 

Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, opens 


Aug. 23 
Sept. 21 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY: 


College of Liberal Arts opens Sept. 21 
(ollege of Music > Sept. 14 
College of Agriculture “ Aug, 24 


School of Theology ” Sept. 20 


School of Law ° Oct. 4 
School of Medicine Oct. 4 
School of Oratory “ Oct. 11 
School of All Sciences “ Sept. 20 








THE NEEDHAM CIRCUIT PREACHERS 
ASSOCIATION will bold its next meeting at Ash- 
land, Wednesday, Oct. 4, commencing at 9.30 A. mM. 

PROGRAMME. 

Preaching Tuesday evening, by Rey. T. B. John- 

ston. 


Themes for Wednesday: “‘Restoratiopvism,” by P. 
M. Vinton. “The Canon of Scripture,” by Rev. 
Josbua Gill. “ How to Secure the Fruits of Re- 


vival,” by Rev. F. Furver. 

Body,” by Rev. E.8 Chase, 

sion on Pastoral Labors. 
Hopkinton, Aug. 22, 


“The Resurrectior 
An informal discus- 
E. 8. CHASE, Sec’y, 





THE METHODIST PREACHERS OF BOSTON 
and vicinity will meet in Wesleyan Hall on Mon- 
day, Sept. 4, at 10.30 A. mM. 

W. J. HAMBLETON, Ass’t Secretary. 





NOTIC#®.— The members of the Gardiner Dis- 
trict Camp-meeting Association are hereby no- 
tified that the annual meeting of said Association 
will be held at the vestry of the Park St. Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the city of Lewiston, on Mon- 
day, Sept. 18, at 1 o’clock, Pp. M., to act on the fol- 
lowing articles, to wit:— 

I. To elect a president, vice president, secretary, 
treasurer and five managers for the ensuing cor- 
porate year. 

II. To hear the annual report of the Treasurer, 
and act upon any other business which may legally 
come before said meeting. 

By order of the directors, 

H. W. BOLTON, Secretary, 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Quarterly Meeting of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society will be 
postponed from Wednesday, Sept. 13, to Wednes- 
day, Sept. 20, Mrs. L. H. DAGGETT, 

Recording Secretary. 








Marriages, 








In Gorbam. Me., Aug. 19th. by Rev. J. Colby, Mr, 
Hiram “. Woodman to Miss Margaret Wilson, 
all of Gorbam, 








Deaths, 








In Liberty, Me., Aug. 14, the Rey. William Lewis, 
86 years, 11 months, 











A BLEssING FOR NEEDLE-WOMEN AND 
ALL OTHERS ENGAGED IN SEDENTARY 
EMPLOYMENTS. 


A large proportion of the female sex 
may trace the beginning of incurable 
debility to some irregularity of nature. 
These are permanently relieved by the 
PERUVIAN SyRvupP, which contains the 
Protoxide of Iron, and the only form 
by which this indispensable element of 
health can enter the blood, the want of 
which causes paleness, dizziness, head- 
ache, debility, and every form of ill 
health. Sold by all druggists. 


The Artistes’ Quartette consisting of 
Mrs. O. T. Kimball, Mrs. G. H. Oakes, 
Mrs. Flora E. Barry, (J. P. Weston, 
aecompanis!) have been concertizing at 
Isle of Shoals, Rye Beach. They are 
making many engagements for con- 
certs this winter. The Quartette are 
singing tinely. 


PAINE’s FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT 
is now busily employed in designing, 
manufacturing and finishing first-class 
work. Mr. Paine is giving his personal 
attention to bis cabinet department, in- 
troducing European styles, with which 


during his recent visit abroad. His 
stock is now not only one of the largest, 
but is well arranged in spacious rooms 
connected with the manufactory on 
Friend street. 


The Union Quartette, consisting of 
Messrs. Willis, Littlefield, Thayer, and 
Russell, have been giving concerts at 
Martha’s Vineyard, Central House and 
at Black Rock, Nantasket Beach. 








(Continued from 5th page.} 
as Dr. Dabney, or such an editor as L. R. 
Dickinson. 
5. Common courtesy would require that 
all Northern teachers and preachers be re- 
ceived with open arms by just such men as 
do really oppose them, and are known to 
throw every obstacle in their way to success. 
We are here to assist in making the South, 
like the North, the garden of the Lord. 

T. J. ABBOTT. 
Charleston, S. C., August 22, 1876. 





National Sunday-school Assembly. 
The third great annual Sunday-school 
gathering in this delightful place has 
come and gone, and left its blessing. 
One who has never been here cannot 
appreciate the enthusiasm and the 
sweep of this meeting. Unquestiona- 
bly, it will impress itself on the Sun- 
day-schools of the, nation in their im- 
proved intelligence and methods of 
teaching. Already it has inspired Lake 
Bluff, Ocean Grove and several other 
places east and west, to go and do like- 
wise. Doubtless next year the number 
will be largely increased. 

The general external arrangements otf 
the grounds need no detailed mention, 
as our readers are generally acquainted 
with them. They are fitted up with 
exquisite taste and tact, for the double 
purpose of Biblical study and inno- 
cent enjoyment. Nowhere else can be 
found such valuable assistance in the 
study of Bible geography, topogra- 
phy, geology, botany, agriculture and 
horticulture, as here. 

The condensed methods used in this 
place are particularly suggestive ; noth- 
ing is served but the pure cream. This 
is strikingly seen in the Greek and He- 
brew classes. Many who entered Dr. 
Strong’s class in Greek, unable to dis- 
tinguish the first letter of the alphabet, 
have, by the ‘‘ nutshell” lessons of 
eleven days, so far progressed as to be 
able to spell with great facility, recog- 
nize the preformatives and endings, so 
as to strip a root in a really surprising 
manner. It is simply exhilarating to 
see the keenness with which the Doctor 
pursues a ‘‘root.” The labors of Dr. 
Vail in the Hebrew class have also been 
richly compensated. As in the Greek 
many who entered totally unacquainted 
with the language, have now the full 
sounds of yowels and consonants, so 
that they spell, unhesitatingly, the 
nouns, while the prefixes and suffixes 
of the various verbs are promptly re- 
cognized, so that the learner can, as in 
the Greek, go to the lexicons with lit- 
tle trouble. Of course these persons 
have by no means mastered the lan- 
guages, but they have masiered many of 
their most important principles, which 
will enable them to now pursue their 
studies alone, which they never could 
have done without the excellent start 
which they have received here. This, 
indeed, is all that these brethren aim at 
—to give the tyro a good start. Who 
that knows anything of the case does 
not prize this very thing ? Many thanks 
to Dr. Vincent and his able colaborers 
for this work! By the way, will not the 
day soon come when our college pro 
fessors, and especially those in our 
theological schools, will take a month 
of their summer vacation, and go to 
convenient centers, to meet and train 
our Sunday-school teachers for their 
important work? Who is not pained 
atthe shallowness, the utter crudeness, 
of much of the Sunday-school teaching 
of the day, even on th? most fundament- 
al doctrines ? 

Still, the great work of the Assembly 
was not in these classes. They counted 
but something less than a bundred. 
while thousands were drilled in the 
splendid Normal sections. Here the 
senior grade of the Normal course of 
lessons was taught, and that too by 
such men as Vincent, Hurlburt, Ab- 
bott, Worden, Knox, McGerald, Green 
and others—all honored names and 
capable of first class service. To facil- 
itate this work it was carried on by di- 
viding the Assembly into four sections, 
which met in different parts of the 
ground simultaneously, in very con- 
veniently arranged ‘‘section tents.” 
Here the fullest opportunity was al- 
ways given for questions or sugges- 
tions, and a delightful homeness per- 
vaded the place. This normal work 
was really the central thought of the 
Assembly, in the mind of the superin- 
tendent. This culminated in the com- 
petitive examination yesterday morn- 
ing, when ninety-nine persons plucked 
up sufficient courage to take the printed 
list of fifty questions, and sit down in 
the pavilion without friend or book to 
help, and there, before leaving for 
dinner or pleasure, write down for in- 
spection their best form of answer. 
The perseverance of a few was unequal 
to that task, as only ninety papers were 
finally handed in. 

In this same line was the adoption of 
the new course of normal study, to be 
-tyled the ‘‘Chautauqua course.” It will 
be fully published in the papers in due 
time. The history of the movement, as 
it was developed is briefly this: On 
Monday evening, August 7, Dr. Vin- 
cent led a conversation on ‘ Normal 


teach under the teacher's eye, to be 
criticised for the benefit. of the class ;” 
‘teach so they can see the particular 
steps in the development of the lesson 


Dr. Vincent was then asked to 
resent his own suggestions, which he 
did in the following items, many of 
which are so apparently trivial that 
they would be easily overlooked, and 
so important that without them effcct- 
ive training is impossible: ‘1. I would 
read the lesson — read it in different 
ways, elliptical, responsive, together. 
Teach teachers to read the Scriptures 
properly and they will surpass many 
ministers. 2. Discuss lines of approach 
to the lesson; select the Scripture and 
ask, in teaching it, what should be the 
first words to this boy or that girl. 3. 
Practice in memorizing. Open the Bi- 
ble; pick out three of the most difficult 
verses to memorize; see how soon they 
can be committed ; analyze them — sec 
their leading thoughts, their principal 
words; by these help memory; come 
back to it in half an hour, and by these 
helps call them up. 4. Frame questions 
on a few verses. By this, better than 
any other way, will you see the caliber 
of yourclass. 5. Make outlines. Get 
a good analysis and it will yield a pro- 
lific growth of questions. 6. Pick out 
illustrations; like what? 7. Practice 
applying illustrations; not enough to 
have them; we must know how to use 
them effectively. 8. Pick parallel 
Scriptures. 9. Hunt up root thoughts 
—why is this? How? i0. Ask so as 
to make pupils think. 11. Select cen- 
tral truth of any lesson. 12. Find and 
remove difficulties.” Each point was 
pithily enforced, and promptly dis- 
missed. JOHN PEARSON. 
(To be continued.) 





A Prayer-meeting Incident. 

The morning prayer-meeting under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga, was led, on the morning 
of August 10, by Rev. Dr. Hamlin, for many 
years a missionary in Turkey, but now pres- 
ident of Roberts College, in Constantinople. 
He read from Jer. xxxi, and commented on 
the third verse: “‘ The Lord hath appeared 
of old unto me, saying, Yea, I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love; therefore 
have I drawn thee.” And he gave this in- 
cident: He said, “‘ Fifty years ago, when I 
was a lad of fifteen, I came from the country 
to Portland, Maine, a stranger, and found 
my way into Dr. Payson’s Sunday-school. 
He was called the ‘Serapbic Payson.’ It 
was his dying year, and all perceived it. His 
Bible class crowded the Church, and he ex- 
pressed # desire that the members of the 
Church would not attend, but leave the space 
for the unconverted. [I was abasbful youth, 
and thought it best for me to stay away, and 
I did so. What was my surprise to receive 
acall,at my place of employment, from a 
member of the Church sent by Dr. Payson 
to ask why I was absent, and to request my 
return. On the following Sunday I took my 
place, and soon Dr. Payson entered, leaning 
upon the arm of one of his deacons, for he 
was partially paralyzed and heavily dragged 
along his diseased limb. Reaching the chair 
he took bis seat, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow. Then he raised his counte- 
nance and deliberately surveyed the class 
from one seat toward the other, until his 
eyes fellon me. There they rested. Those 
seraphic eyes were fixed on me. I was dis- 
tressed and could not endure his gaze, and 
shut my eyes to escape from it. But when 
I opened them there was that gaze still fixed 
on me, piercing me through and through. I 
have sever forgotten that look, and never 
ean forget it while memory lasts. In that 
look I saw the loving kindness of the Lord, 
drawing me unto Him. ‘I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love; therefore have I 
drawn thee.’ ” 


J. L. H, 
Saratoga Springs, Aug. 17, 1876. 





That Blessed Text. 

A most impressive sermon was preached 
by Bishop Haven on the 20th inst., at Orean 
Greve, New Jersey, to listening tiousands 
assembled on the camp-meeting ground in 
that place. The text was the 16th verse of 
the 3d chapter of St. Juhn, “‘ God so loved 
the world.” It brought to my recollection 
an incident which I heard that good and 
great minister, Robert Newton, mention in 
a speech before the American Bible Society 
in 1840. It was designed to illustrate the 
usefulness of circulating the Scriptures 
** without note or comment.” 

A minister preached a sermon, and was 
informed afterwards that on that occasion a 
woman had been brought to Christ. As a 
faithful shepherd over the lambs, he called 
at her house and found her rejoicing in God. 
** May I ask you,” said the preacher, ** what 
narticular passage in my sermon produced 
such a blessed effect on your mind?” 

“ The sermon /” exclaimed the convert, 
“it was not the sermon; it was the ¢ezt, 
that blessed text,‘ God so loved the world 
that he gave His only begotten Son that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.” 

Never can I forget the powerful impres- 
sion evidently made upon the vast audience 
in the old Broadway Hall, by Newton’s re- 
lation of that conversation. ‘“‘ The Word of 
God is quick and powerful.” 

May it “have free course and be glori- 
fied!” ELBERT OSBORN. 





Letter from Washington. 
Mr. Epitor: In one of my letters T 
spoke of President Grant’s intention of 
spending his summer at the Soldier’s Home. 
This plan was made in anticipation of an all- 
summer’s session. When Congress did ad- 
journ the President gave up the idea of this 
retreat, and proceeded with his family to 
Long Branch, where he is to remain until 
the middle of October. Although the oc- 
cupants of the White House are away, the 
place is still an object of interest and curios- 
ity to the sight-seeing people who are 
thronging our city. There have been days 
when eight hundred people, strangers, have 
visited the executive mansion. They walk 
through the halls and visit the East room, 
and the State dining-ruom, which are the 
only places open to visitors. It is amusing 
to watch these strangers as they walk atout 
and gaze with awe-stricken faces upon the 
different objects seen. Svfas are tried; 
chairs are brought into use, so that they can 
say to their home folks that they sat down 
in the White House. But the most amusing 
act witnessed was that of a lady who 
stepped before the mirror,.and powdered 


Clergymen, singers and public speak - | class courses of study,” drawing out in | ber face well. She turned away with the 


ers troubled with hoarseness or bronchial 
affections, will find themselves greatly 
relieved by the use of Adamson’s Bo- 
tanie Balsam. 
free at the druggist’s. 


answer to the question, ‘* what things 
can be done in Normal classes?” the 





to show how to teach; ” “‘ have pupils 


greatest assurance possible, as though she 
had performed a great feat, something 
which she could tell her grand-children with 


Sample and circular | following suggestions: ‘‘ Teach so as| 9 great deal of pride. 





great deal of heart-felt sympathy bere in the 
city, for his patient suffering had won the 
hearts of many. The body arrived here on 
Tuesday morning, accompanied by Mrs. 
Kerr and son, Hon. S. S. Cox, Hon. Mil- 
—that is, show the inside of how it is|ton Sayles and Dr. Pope. Arriving here| credit for averting a railway disaster at 


about six o’clock from the Rockbridge 

Alum Springs, the party was delayed sever- 

al bours before the westward train left the 

depot. While in waiting the casket was 

opened so that a few personal friends might 

take a last farewell of their fellow-worker. 

An urgent request was made, that the body 

might lie in state at the capitol for one day; 

but Mrs. Kerr was very much opposed to 

any public demonstration, and, in deference 

to her wishes, the plan was abandoned. At 

11.50 a. M., the funeral train left the depot, 

accompanied by Vice President Ferry, and 

other Congressmen. As Congress Was not 

in session no action could be taken by that 

body, but the President has issued an order, 

that the people generally give expression to 

their appreciation of the services of a pure 

and eminent character. Mr. Kerr has been 

an intense sufferer for months, and was but 

a skeleton at the time of his death. He 

was a sel{-made man, and his death will be 

keenly felt by a large circle of friends. 

The Washington Grove Camp-meeting 

has just closed, and has been an unusual and 
unexpected success. There is every en- 

couragement for future meetings, and assur- 
ance that with every succeeding year they 

will become more and more popular. 

On Sunday the ground was well filled 
with people, and the services were unusual- 
ly interesting. The delightful cool of Monday 
was still more favorable, and, if anything, 
the attendance was larger than on the pre- 
vious day. There is no hour on a camp- 
ground more quiet and delightful than the 
interval between supper and the evening 
service. Little groups of friends can be 
seen chatting. Ladies sit by their camp in 
quiet conversation. Such was the case on 
Monday. The last rays of the sun came, 
glinting through the foliage in hues of gold, 
as if to baptize the laborers with fire from on 
bigh. The hour of rest preceded that of 
toil, and when the hour of 7.30 P. M. came 
there was a grand rallying to the work. 
The feeling that the closing hours of the 
meeting had come, seemed to be impressed 
upon the minds of all. 

The Rev. E. D. Owen, who had charge of 
the services, surprised his audience by re- 
versing the order of exercises, and holding 
a prayer-meeting first, followed by a lively 
exhortation. Many knelt at the altar for 
prayers, and all, save one, found sweet 
peace in believing; and when the workers 
retired for the night it was with a feeling 
of having accomplished something. Tues- 
day was the last day, and the weather prov- 
ing clear and pleasant, all were in good 
spirits. Rev. J. R. Wheeler preached in 
the morning, and was followed by Rev. C. 
S. Mullen in a powerful exhortation. In 
the afternoon the Rev. George V. Leech 
preached from 2 Tim. ii, 1,2, which was an 
able discourse. On Wednesday morning 
the farewell services were held, and all in 
attendance were well pleused with the re- 
sults of their efforts, blessed by the Holy 
Ghost. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has labored faithfully throughout the ser- 
vices, and God has blessed them. A. 

August 23. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— General Babcock’s trial will begin on 
the third Tuesday in September. 

— The coal combination has been badly 
shaken and show signs of breaking. 

—A judgment against the city of New 


peals, the sum involved being $231.000. 

— Gov. Rice has accepted an invitation to 
deliver the address before the Worcester 
North Agricultural Society, at the annual 
exhibiliun in Fitchburg, Sept. 26. 

— The Faneuil Hall marketmen celebrated 


that market on Saturday. 

—A schooner has been seized at San 
Francisco for having introduced liquors and 
firearms among the natives of Alaska, 

— The captain and crew of the barque 
Catalpa, which rescued the six Fenians 
from Australia, bad a grand reception at 
New Bedford Friday night. 

— George Woodward, of Dorchester, N. 
H., has been arrested on a charge of forgery. 

— The temperance reform clubs of New 


Wiers Landing, beginning Sept. 11. 

— Further reinforcements of troops will 
be despatched to Cuba from Spain, shortly. 

— Advices received from Cape Coast Cas- 
tle, dated Aug. 2, state that the king of Da- 
homey has confined all the Europeans at 
Whydah in their houses, and threatens to 
massacre them. 

— A Spanish schooner was recently found 
at sea by the steamer Frisia, with five of ber 
crew dead by starvation. 

— The family of the jeweller Mellor, who 
recently absconded from Montreal, have 
been arrested on their way to the States. 
They bad $15,000 worth of jewelry and val- 
uable stones secreted in flower-pots, cocoa- 
nut shells, children’s toys and bars of soap. 

— Soundings for the channel tunnel to 
connect England and France, are nearly fio- 
ished. The.engineer’s report is vers satis- 
factory. 

— A party of several gentlemen and two 
ladies ascended Mount Washington on horse- 
back on Saturday, the first time the feat has 
been attempted for several years. 

— A fire in New York on Sunday caused a 
loss of $412,000. One at Savannah,’Ga., on 
Friday night, resulted in a loss of $220,000. 
— A new cable between France and New 
York is proposed. 

— The Russian army, when on a war foot- 
ing, contains 2.500,000 men, the number in 
peace being rather more than half. 

—It has been decided to explode the great 
Hell Gate blast on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 5th. 

— China has paid $26,000 indemnity to 
Germany in the case of an outrage or the 
ship Anna. 

— Prof. Huxley was present on Friday at 
the meeting of the American Scicntists at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

— Walter H. Marrett, a recent graduate of 
Bowdoin, walked from the summit of Mount 
Washington to Portland, Me., on Thursday. 
— The Servians claim to have won a great 
victory oyer the Turks on Thursday, placing 
their loss in killed, wounded and prisoners 
at 15,000. It is also stated that Prince Milan 
has made propositions to the great powers 
looking to the cessation of hostilities and the 
conclusion of peaze. 

— The funeral of the late Speaker Kerr at 
New Albany, Indiana, on Friday, was at- 
tended by a vast concourse of people. The 
services at the church and at the grave were 
very impressive and interesting. 


— The steamer C. F. Funch, from New 
York, was burned at Kaloon bank, Holland, 
on Friday, both cargo and vessel being a 
total loss. The ship was valued at $200,000, 
and the cargo at $20,000. 

— Generals Terry and Crook have pur- 
sued the Indians into the B'g Horn country, 
bot the pursuit is, pronounced a practical 





The death of Speaker Kerr occasioned a _failar:. 


York has been given by the court of Ap- 


the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 


Hampshire will hold a camp-meeting a; 


— The heaviest rain storm for several 
years passed over Wheeling, Va., on the 
night of the 24th, flooding houses, carrying 
away bridges and doing other damages. 

— George Adams, who obtained so much 


Fairport, N. Y., on the 20th instant, has 
been arrested, and not only confesses to 
having planned that attempt at murder, but 
to committing other depredations whereby 
loss of life ensued. 

— The Pacific Mafl steamship Colon burst 
a cylinder when 750 miles distant from New 
York, on Sunday, the 20th instant, killing 
the third engineer and fireman, and greatly 
damaging the vessel, which was towed back 
to New York. 

—The passage of workmen across the 
East River bridge in New York was suc- 
cessfully accomplished on Saturday after- 
ternoon, the perilous ride being witnessed 
by large crowds of people. 

— The total value of exports from this 
port for the past week was $681,279. Total 
since January 1, $29,078,526. aguinst $22,- 
655,507 last year, and $19,532,386 for the cor- 
responding period in 1874. 

—The rebellion in New Granada contin- 
ues, several fights having occurred recently. 
Two States are in open revolt. 

— The Duchesse de Magenta (wife of Mar- 
shal M’Mahon) has given $5000 to Prince 
Hohenlohe, the German Ambassador in aid 
of the inhabitants of Alsace, who have suf- 
fered from the recent inundations. 

— The Woman Suffrage State Convention 
will be held in this city, at the Meionaon, 
September 12, at 11 A. M. 

— During the last four years the member- 
ship of trades’ unions in this country has 
fallen off fifty-eight thousand. 

— The expense of producing Wagner's 
opera at Bayreuth was about $225,000, in- 
cluding the festivities connected with it. 

— The spire of Dr. Hall’s new church, on 
Fifth avenue, New York city, was finished a 
few days ago, the capstone being laid at a 
height of 286 feet, two more than that of 
Trinity. Two months more are required to 
complete the building in all its parts. 

— The memorial stones from the parish 
church at Worcester, Eng., presented to All 
Saints church in our Massachusetts Worces- 
ter, were placed in position in the new 
structure on Thursday. A brass plate, pre- 
pared in London, and giving the facts of the 
presentation, will be affixed to the stones. 
— A persistent effort is being made to se- 
cure the division of California into two 
States. The proposed division is on the line 
of Santa Cruz county, giving fourteen coun- 
ties in the south for the new State, with 
30,000 voters and a hundred millions taxable 
property. Los Angelos is mentioned for the 
capital. It is said that several prominent 
citizens of San Francisco have moved south 
to further the project. 

— One hundred and fifty masons and 
stone-cutters left New York last week, for 
Glasgow, under a two-years’ contract. The 
majority were respectable mechanics, and a 
number took their families along. A party 
of fifty is expected soon from Chicago, and 
another delegation of one hundred of the 
same class will shortly be shipped to the 
same destination, 

— The American Scientists convened at 
Buffalo, N. Y., August 25. Prof. Barnard of 
New York made a partial report on uniform 
standards in weights, measures and coinage. 
Prof. Huxley was formally introduced and 
received with much enthusiasm. He ad- 
dressed those present at some l.ngth, giving 
some of his pleasant impressions of America 
and Americans. Prof. Barnard made a 
verbal report from the Committee to memo- 
rialize the Legislature of New York for a 
new survey of Niagara Falls. Dr. J. L. L. 
Leconte of Philadelphia made a report of the 
progress by the Committee on Nomenclature. 
The Standing Committee on the Geological 
Congress submittedareport. The afternoon 
was devoted to sectional work. In the even- 
ing the annual address of President Rogers 
was delivered, treating principally of the 
history of surveying. 

Deaths.— Joseph T. Goss, a prominent 
citizen of Hooksett, N. H., on the 24th; 
Hon. Ariel Cook at Woonsocket, R. I., aged 
96, one of the Committee who framed the 
State constitution; W. M. Lathrop, presi- 
dent of Commonwealth Insurance Compa- 
ny, at Hamilton, (Mass.), aged 69; Mrs. 
Paulina W. Davis, wife of Hon. ‘I’. Davis, 
at Providence, R. I., on the 24th; Rev. Ben- 
jamin Wheeler, of Randolph, Vt., on the 
25th; Col. A. P. Field, Attorney-General of 
Louisiana, at New Orleans,on the 19th ; Judge 
James M. Buchanan, lawyer and politician, 
formerly minister te Denmark, at Berkeley 
Springs, West Va., aged 74. 





WOOD'S 
HAIR RESTORATIVE 
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HUNT’S REMEDY 
has saved from lingering 


disease ana death hund- 
reds of our well-known citizens. HUNT’S 
REMEDY cores Dropsy and all Diseases of the 


Kidneys, Bladder and Urinary Organs. 
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Is not a new compound. 
HUNT’S REMEDY 
has been before the public 





BOSTON Y. M. C. ASSOCIATION 


Employment Bureau, 


Corner Tremont and Eliot Street, 


(Entrance 68 Eliot St.) 
SITUATIONS WANTED for young men in Stores, 
Counting-Room, Offices, etc., and especially in the 
Country, on Ge. temen’s Places. Reference furn- 
ished by reliable men. Apply in person or bv let- 





ter to J.k. GRAY, Sup’t, 
The Methodist Almanac, 
NOW READY. 


The Methodist Almanac for 1876 
contains full information concerning 
our Church work, and statistics of al) 
branches of Methodism in this country 
and abroad. Every family of the 
Church should have a copy. Price 
TEN CENTS. 


James P. Magee, Agent, 
38 BROMFIELB STREET, BOSTON, 





Ridpath’s History of 


United States. 


M. E. Church. 


reliability and trustworthiness. 


works, address, 


250 


Sold only by Subscription. 


The United States. 


ROYAL OCTAVO. 


Over 100 Illustrations. 670 pages. Complete in one Volume for 


$3.00. 


The only reliable History of the United States, or work deserving the 
name of history, that is published at a reasonable price. 

Book agents, and others wishing to make money, now is your opportu- 
nity. Every family in the country wants a good, reliable History of the 


Over 30,000 Copies 


of this work have been sold by Agents, and orders are pouring in — there 
is very little trouble selling this splendid book. 


Adopted by the Board of Bishops of the M. E. Church. 


‘¢ Ridpath’s History of the United States” was unanimously adopted 
by the full Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church as the 
text-book of United States history for all students for the ministry of the 
This is a very high compliment to Professor Ridpath from 
the most distinguished source, and is the very best recommendation of its 
This action was taken by the Bishops 
without the knowledge of the undersigned, but strictly on the high merit 
of the work and the well-known ability of its author. 


For full descriptive circulars and terms of any or allof our subscription 


. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


Subscription-Book Pepartment, 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





LOW-PRICED MUSIC BOOKS. 


Easy, simplified instruction books are: 
BELLAK’S METHOD FOR (REED) 
Organ. Paper 75 cts. Boards $l. 
MACK’S ANALYTICAL METHOD FOR 


VIOLIN, BOARDS $1.00. 

A capital collection of music for a“ home” or 
amateur orchestra, consisting of Violin or Flute 
or both, Cornetor Clarinet, 2nd Violin and Violon- 
cello or Double Bass and perhaps Piano, is: — 


WINNER’S BAND OF FOUR, - $1.00 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR STUDY. 
Ritter’s Hist’y of Music 2vs, ea. $1.50 


This concise, complete and interesting history 
contains the substance of all that has ever been 
written on the subject, and is almost a necessity 
for musical students. 

Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music. $6.00 
Appendix to Moore’s Encyclopedia. 50 
Dictionary of Musi’l Information. $1.25 
Of these 3 useful books, the first is much the larg- 
est, and contains an immense amount of informa- 
tion on musical subjects. The Appendix has no- 
tices of what has transpired since the first publica- 
tion of the large book, and the ‘ Dictionary” has 
the substance of all that is In the “ Encyclopedia,” 
but cond -nsed as much as possi»le. 


Either Book ent, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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Portland District Caunp- 
Meet ng, 


At Martha's Grove, Fryeburg, Maine, 
commences August 28th, and closes 
Monday, Sept. 4th. 





Board during the week..........ssseee0es $5.00 
BN EP CIEE BED cdécccccnccnscesscescos 1.25 
Breakfast and Supper each............... Ai) 
SIRs inutheeh ss dee sepaeanrins dence wees ive 60 
Lodging during the week Including good 
ET bc deve ccdewsccesesdeescese $2.50 
Qiae DOGG oi cctscseinc cvevcscscvesece 40 


A Temperance Camp-Meetirg 
will commence at the same place, Mon- 
day, P. M. Sept. 4th, and continue 
until Wednesday, Sept, 6th. 


Interesting Speakers from our own and other 
States will be present, and a very large and inter- 
esting meeting is expected. Drinking men, 
Keformed Men and Reform Clubs are 
especially invited! 

Come one and all, and make a grand rally for 
God and Temperance! 

Board during the Temperance meeting, $3.00; 
Board for single day and single meals (and lodg- 
ing), as above. Stable accommodations at low 
rates. 

FARE from Portland, Sebago Lake and inter 
mesilate stations to Fryeburg Depot and return, 
$1.25. Fare from Steep Falls and intermediate 
stutions to Fryeburg Depot and return, one-half 
the regular fare. From St. Johusbury, Vt. and in- 
termediate stations to Fryeburg l epot and re- 
turn, one-half the regular fare. Carriage fare 
rom Depot to Camp-ground and return, 30c, 

GEO. L. KIMBALL, Secretary. 

Portland, Aug. 19, 1876. « 232 


EARTH CLOSETS. 


Cc. D. HOLMES, improved, self-acting fix- 

tures, can be put up by anv carpenter. Price $5.00 

For Sale by C.D. HOLMES,carpenter, 20 Creek 

Sq., between Blackstone and Union Sts., Boston 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
AND CONSUMPTION. 


The few com sitions, 
which have on the 
confidence of mankind 
and become househoid 
words, among not only 
= one but many nations, 
——- must have extraordi- 
nary virtues, Perhaps 
no one ever secured so 
vide a reputation, or 
-malntaines it so long as 
-AYEn’s CHERRY REC- 

ps  TORAL. It has been 
mentees, known to the public 
FA, about forty years, by 
ru along continued series 
a of marvelorscures, that 
have won for it a confidence inv its virtues, never 
equaled by any other medicine. It still mates the 
most effectual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption. 
thatcan be made by medical skill. Indeed, the 
CHERRY PECTORAL has really robbed these dan- 
gerous diseases of their terrors, to a greatextent, 
and given a feeling of immunity from their fatal 
eff. cts, that is well founded it the remedy be taken 
iu season, Every family should have it in their 
closet for the ready and prowpt reliefof its mem- 
bers. Sickness, suffermg, and even life is saved 
by this timely protection. The pru ent should 
not neglect it. and the wise wil not. Keep it by 
you for the protection it affords by its timely use 
in sudden attacks. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemist 




















Put upin neat box tugether with 6 
Darts, 100 Slugs, 6 Targets, Ramrod, 
Gun-estock, Claw-wrench. 

PRICES REDUCED TO ‘‘ CLERGYMEN.”’ 
Nickel from $6. to $5. Black from $5. to $1 
Splendid Amusement for Old and 


Young. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
226 45 High St. Boston, Mas:. 





New Discipline 
1876. 


The Discipline revised and corrected is now 
ready. Price 40 cts. With theusual discount by the 
dozen or more, Single copies sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of the price, 


JAMES P. MAGER, Agent, 
230 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 








There are martyrs to headache who might 
be cured by using 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


The stomach, overburdened until its recuperatlvy: 
power is weakened, revenges itself upon the pox 
head, which it makes to ache and torture the offen- 
der. The use of this aperient will carry off natur- 
ally, and almost imperceptibly, the off-nding cause. 
The disease is removed and the head ¢eases to 
ache. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
220 








hs os & CO..OLD ESTABLISHED TROY 
BELL FOUNDRY, Troy N. Y. coutinues to 
manutacture those supertor Beils which have made 
TROY celebratedthroughe ut the world. All Bells 
WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. PARTICULAR AT- 
TENTION GIVEN TO CHURCR KELLS, CHIMES. 
AND PEALS OF BELLS. [Illustrated Catalocues 
sent free. eow 218 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
S27 Lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 198 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHE 
ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Cliculars sen 
ree. 








HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHURCH BELLS. 


[Established in 1820.] 


Wwaius BLAKE & CO., formerly Henry ¥.- 
Hooper & Co., continue to manufacture 
Bells of any weigh) required, single or in chimes: 
made of Wi apa and Tin,in the superior mann 
for which thisestablishmenthas so long been note’: 
Address WILLIAM BLAKE & Co., Cor, AlleD, 
Brighten. and Charles Sts., Boston, Mass. 








MENEELY & COMPANY. 


Bell Founders; West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. CnurcH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELISs, etc. I0- 
proved Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No 
agencies. 192 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 





FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 


“SUNSHINE FOR BABY LAND,” 
More than 100 large pictures, and as many large 
print Stories. Jtis delightful. Price $1.2. 





D. LOTHROP & CU., PUBLISHERS, 
332 Boston. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY: 
Established in 1837. 

8 Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Pi" 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warrante™ 

Tilwstrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 KE. Second St ©'9 
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